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‘ THE | Some gift t_of such rare_blessedness, some joy | takes an interest in a thing does not prove that | to be accepted with thankful hearts, and con- | ted a member of the American Academy of 
TH ? | so strangely sweet, | he has a gift for it. ned reverently page by page. Some we shal] | Arts and Sciences, 

oman § 0 urna , | That my lips can only tremble with the thanks | Looking back over the political influences | read with heart-leaps of joy, others through hot | The Louisville Journal truthfully says: 

—AND— I cannot speak. | that have successively controlled Massachu- | tears falling like rain. Standing here before | “George Elliot is the successor of Charles 
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i one year, $20.00 And an extra copy to getter-up 
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foecimen copies sent on receipt of two-cent stamp 
for postage. 


“or sale and subscriptions received by Toe New | 


| O restful, blissful ignorance! ’Tis blessed not 
to know, 
itt keeps me quiet in those arms which will 
not let me go, 
And hushes my soul to rest on the bosom | 
which loves me so. 


| 


,So I go on not knowing! I would not if I | 
might; 
| I would rather walk on in the dark with God, | 
than go alone in the light, 

I would rather walk with Him by faith, than | 


walk alone by sight. 


| My heart shrinks back from trials which the | 

future may disclose, 
| Yet I never had a sorrow but what the dear | 
Lord chose ; 





setts, we see educated men (as Mr. Hughes 
would use the term,) behind them all. The 
old Whig party of the State was devoted to 
the fortunes of college-bred men. The Free- 
Soil party, which broke it up, was founded by 
Sumner, Palfrey, Allen and Adams—all col- 
lege-bred men—together with Wilson, who 
took his honorable degree at the lapstone. 
On the other hand, the “Abolitionist” party, 
who certainly interested themselves most ve- 
hemently in politics, without casting a vote, 
was led—after Garrison—by Phillips, Quincy 
and May, all Harvard men. 

Looking round for the class of educated 
men who are not interested in politics, I find 
this class only in a few men in our larger cit- 
ies, half spoiled by wealth and Europe, who 
have been pooh-poohing America and every- 


the new volume, we cannot quite forget the | Dickens. A woman stands to-day at the head 
old—the years that are gone. How many of | of English fictitious literature, the peer of 
us would have the courage to go back through | Tennyson and Mill, and greater than all oth- 
them one by one, and live over even in remem- | ers,” 


brance their varied experiences, to trace the | z . 
pencillings along the margin, and touch the | m. site i page 9 a rj 
dead hopes pressed like spring flowers between | quorum. Mrs. Nash has been po ons oe 
the leaves? God knows—he who fathoms all | io come on, peer she is intendin y re sie 
hearts, and metes out to us what is best. | aon te cuneate with her et d } C: 
For me it is quite cnough to linger a little | Nash, Esq., of that place a 
with the year that is waning, to avail myself}~ 7 . 
of the space between the illuminated Christ- | ts- Amelia Walker, a lady eighty-four years 
mas page and the “Finis” for retrospect and of age, —— walked over from Westport, 
farewell. Iam in no haste for the unlocking | — visit ~u daughter, living in Broad Riv- 
of the new volume; I find each more closely | er district, a distance of five or six miles, She 
written than the last, and in place of the fairy catitaatiee back again next day 
_ 1e season. 


tales and thrilling romances that once delight- | ‘ 
Therule recently adopted by the Louisianw 





°GLAND News Co., 41 Court street, Boston, and |g, 7 d the coming tears back, with tl ed me, the pages are filled with grave problems 
) ‘AN NE Co., 119 Nassau street, New | sen e€ coming ars back, With 1¢ : : : ’ P Ses a g P 
ee Saas whispered word, “He knows.” thing in it, ever since I can remember. Or in | of middle life and the lore that makes one | State Board of Education—that no distinction 
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MR. HUGHES’ MISTAKE. 


It has been said of that good friend of Amer- 
ica and of childhood, Mr. Thomas Hughes, that 
no man was more cordially received by Amer- 
icans, or saw less of them. The workingmen, 
| the politicians and the radicals, have all sev- 
erally complained that he found very little op- 


portunity to observe them, except through the 








precisely the class of men who nestle in some 
of our colleges, and dread nothing so much as 
a hearty faith or a genuine enthusiasm. If 
all educated men were like these, they would, 
of course, have nothing to do with politics, 
and politics would be the gainer. But if Mr. 
Hughes had taken the time to see more of 
these Americans who were so eager to see 
him, he would have found our educated 
men a far more robust and vigorous class of 
human beings than he seems to imagine, 


| is hereafter to be made by which women 
| teachers shall receive less pay than men, when 
the services required are equal—affords un- 
bounded joy to the advocates of woman’s rights. 

Miss Mary Hall, daughter of Dr Hall, editor 
of the Journal of Health, is one of the seven 
| hundred Americans residing in Dresden, and 
| is so notably proficient in German that on 
her return she will be qualified to assume the 
position of tutor in German literature in any 
American college. 


sad. 

To-morrow will be soon enough to read the 
title-page of the new wonder-book ; to-night I 
prefer to linger over the pages of theold. Ad- 
dressing for the last time this year the readers 
of the JouRNAL, my thoughts go back to my 
first utterance, to the time when, standing in 
the midst of strangers, I reached out my hand 
like one groping in the dark, if haply I might 
touch that of some fellow-traveller journeying 
the way I went. What the sun is to the earth 





ayy 7 | windows of some Cambridge library. It was fees te Ps , . aes 
{ Poetry. | his misfortune that his visit was so short. It Frey: rf — . o- are SoM, who | love is pod the soul. lating eg ag Laura Bridgman, the deaf, dumb and blind 
. rhe _ | was fortunate, perhaps, for his own enjoy- a Pa -" 7 nage to gg set of peo- powers lie dormant, like grains buried in Egyp- girl, whose case so interested Dickens on his 
we —_  —————— | ment that he spent it precisely ashe did. But ple, to see @ nation as & whole. Americans tiantombs. If during the year that is past, 1 | first visit to America in the year 1842, is now 
wv TRIUMPH. . ; themselves may be so ignorant of America! | have done any good work, said any word that isi i ; 
phe it certainly impaired the value of his general- : dive : y ’ : on a visit to her sister, Mrs, Simmons, of New- 
HT BY HELEN HUNT. | soethanee I dined last summer with two highly educat-| has been helpful to other souls, it has been port, Ky. The sisters manage to converse: 


“Not he who rides through conquered city’s | 


; gate, 

‘At head of blazoned hosts, and to the sound 

Of victors’ trumpets, in full pomp and state 

Of war, the utmost pitch has dreamed or 

. found 
: fo which the thrill of triumph can be wound ; 
1 Not he who by a nation’s vast acclaim 

Is sudden sought and singled out alone, 
zAnd, while the people madly shout his name, 
‘Without a conscious purpose of his own 
i's swung and lifted to the nation’s throne ; 
Tut he who has all single-handed stood, 
\Vith foes invisible on every side, 

And, unsuspected of the multitude, 

i*he force of fate itself has dared, defied, 

“\nd conquered silently— 
“ Ah, that soul knows 
n what white heat the blood of triumph 

glows! 


—-< - 


THE OLD WIFE'S SONG. 


Sixty years old to-morrow, John, 
And still we two are here, 
While many of the young and gay, 

The beautiful and dear, 

Are slumbering in the chill ground, 
The sod above them growing ; 
nile, strange to tell, life still with us 

Is bright as ever flowing. 


We never will grow old, dear John, 
For we'll cling together, 

As when in sunny, gladsome days, 
So in stormy weather; 

Old Age, his grasp upon us then, 
Shall strive in vain to fasten, 

For we will joyously adown 
Life’s bounding stream hasten. 


And though we may seem old, dear John, 
Within our hearts there will 

Be joy, and youth, and gladness—all 
Lingering with us still. 

Though wrinkles, traced upon the brow, 
Declare that we are old, iove, 

We'll let the spring-time in our hearts 
Declare the wrinkles bold, love. 

—Exchange. 





NOT KNOWING. 


I know not what will befall me! 
a mist o’er my eyes; 

And o’er each step of my onward path He 
makes new scenes to rise, 

And every joy He sends me comes as a sweet 
and glad surprise, 


God hangs 


1 see not a step before me, as 1 tread the days 
of the year, 

But the past is still in God’s keeping, the fu- 
ture His mercy shall clear, 

And what looks dark im |the distance may 
brighten as I draw near. 


‘or pevhaps the dreaded future has less bitter- 
ness than I think; 
1e Lord may sweeten the water before I 
Vtoop to drink. 
stasarah must be Marah, He will stand be- 
seeside its brink. 


NO. he there is waiting fur the coming of 
* feet, 


It is especially a pity that he should have 
| given a fresh lease of life to the old delusion 
| that educated Americans take no interest in 
politics. This maxim has had many years of 
life in Europe, on the authority of De Tocque- 
ville, and has pointed the moral of many 
European attacks upon America. It is a pity 
that it should do another thirty years’ work 

| of mischief when set in motion by Mr. Hughes. 
| And it has a special bearing on the “woman 
| question,” because if educated men forsweay 
politics, why should not educated women ? 

| Now it is natural to ask, in.what part of 
| America is it that educated men do not inter- 
| est themselves in politics? It will not be pre- 
tended that it is in the vast States of the West, 
nor in the South, except as temporarily de- 
“ranged by the war. In those States the ca- 
| reer of public life still attracts to it the best 
educated young men, and the same is true of 
the rural parts of the Middle States. Even 
in New York city, though the ward-politicians 
are not college-bred men, their advisers or 
| agents in the newspaper press and in the court- 
| rooms are such. Tweed and Sweeney may or 
| may not be college graduates, but the editors 
of the World are. Fisk, Jr., is not a graduate 











‘ed young Englishmen, both eager to know and 
to admire this country. There was, also, a 
highly intelligent young Bostonian present, 
eager to instruct them. One of his first bits 
of information was based upon this same cant 
about the aversion of our educated men to 
politics. He said, “Formerly our college-bred 
men went to Congress—now you find hardly 
any there.” I asked him, ‘Huw wany—in 
the House of Representatives, for instance ?” 
He said, “Probably a dozen.” I said, “Proba- 
bly fifty.” Referring to Puore’s Congression- 
al Directory, it proved that 68 Representatives 
out of 205, and 31 Senators out of 66, were 
wholly, or in part, college bred, not counting 
those who had merely attended professional 
schools. When a third of the Lower House, and 
nearly one half the Upper, belong thus to the 
class of educated men (according to the Amer- 
ican standard, at least), it is absurd to say that 
these men do not interest themselves in poli- 
tics. And, considering the narrowness and 
pedantry that have confessedly marked much 
of this college education in the past, it seems 
doubtful whether a very much larger propor- 
tion would be an improvement. 

So far from saying that educated men in 

America do not interest themselves in politics, 





| 

| of anything but the pedlar’s wagon, but his 
legal adviser, David Dudley Field, is. From | 
the Tribune to the Sun, the majority of the | 
intellectual labor of the New York press is | 

| done by college men, They may not win the 

| prizes, but they do the work. 

| ‘The circle is then narrowed to New Eng- 


| 
/land. But no one who knows anything of our 


' rural colleges in New England, such as Dart- 
mouth and Amherst, will say that their grad- 
uates do not interest themselves in politics. 
How is it with Yale? Yale has always boasted 
of the number of its graduates who have dis- 
tinguished themselves in public life. The in- 
quiry brings us back to Harvard, and Harvard 
alone. I do not know another college in 
America of whom it can even plausibly be as- 
serted that its graduates are indifferent to pol- 
itics. And if I know anything about Har- 
vard, if such an evil exists there, it is of very 
recent origin, and Mr. Hughes should have ad- 
dressed his warnings, not to the young men, 
but to the present set of teachers who train 
them. 

The writer was born and bred under the 
shadow of Harvard College; his father was an 
officer of the institution, and he had no home 
but Cambridge for twenty-three years. He 
| has lived in New England ever since, and has 
| never yet seen the time when he himself, and 
| most of his compeers, were not actively inter- 
' ested in politics on the one side or the other. 
| Those who became clergymen generally 
| preached politics, and often lost their pulpits 
for its sake. Those who attempted to pursue 
a literary career, like Lowell and Curtis and 
Dana, were apt to be drawn aside into politics, 
and to end in editing periodicals of a marked 
political character, like the Sun or Harper's 
| Weekly or the North American Review, 
| Those who became lawyers or business men 
took a yet more engrossing interest in political 
affairs. All these may not have reached po- | 
litical distinction, but there are not distinc- | 
tions enough for all, and the fact that a man 











I should say that one great reason of our infe- 
riority in works of literature and science is 
because our educated men interest themselves 
in politics so much. It requires a constant ef- 
fort for them to get time for their studies, and 
keep away from the platform and the newspa- 
pers. This is well, for it makes stronger men, 
though inferior scholars. Whether “educat- 
ed” men exert their rightful share of influence 
in America is another question. If they 
do not, it is theirown fault. I cannot con- 
ceive of a more feeble and querulous figure 
than that of an “educated” man, with a pen 
and a voice at his command, and the power 
tu influence the whole nation by their means, 
who yet whines because, when election-day 
comes, he can throw personally no more votes 
than his speechless neighbor. I trust that 
women, when they vote, will escape such fully. 
T. W. H. 


_——e 


“THE OLD YEAR AND THE NEW YEAR.” 


I am reading the last pages of that wonder- 
ful volume, the Old Year. Before me lies the 
New, with leaves uncut and lids tightly clasp- 
edand locked. ‘Time, who carries the key, will 
neither stop nor hasten. Glad expectancy 
watches his coming, and would fain lend him 
the speed of wings ; eager youth can hardly en- 
dure his tardiness, while hope and fear try to- 
gether at the clasp, longing to steal a glance 
between the leaves, 

Ah, beautiful New Year, Book of Days, in 
which is written a chapter for every living man 
and woman, you cannot fail to be full of inter- 
est. In you prophecy will tind its fulfillment, 
and the apparently impossible become demon- 
strated reality. The heart of the past will pul- 
sate along your pages, the artist make them 
eloquent with the expression of his dreams. 
There will be tound the initial chapter of many 
a glorious career, the bitter disappointment of 
many a hope, the sad autograph of many a 
finished life. God's gift-book is the New Year; 


largely owing to the generous appreciation that 
has greeted my efforts, the loving trust that 
has surrounded me like an atmosphere, 

I cannot let the old year go by without say- 
ing to the readers of the JouRNAL, Dear 
friends, I thank you. As week by week I 
have come into your presence I have felt my 
heart warmed by your sympathy, upheld by 
your faith, and the ties between us growing 
ever stronger and sweeter. Sodeeply conscious 
am I of this fact, that it sets me to considering 
anew the problem of spiritual forces, I am in- 
clined to think that there is but one force in 
the universe and that that one is love; that 
our reforms will succeed only so far as they are 
imbued with its spirit, and that the machin- 
ery of the world will continue to creak heavi- 
ly till it is thoroughly lubricated with the oil 
of good will. 

If we could somehow have more faith in peo- 
ple we should find more good in them, for we 
go through the world finding just those things 
that we look for. A friend of mine once told 
me that he had discovered an antidote for an- 
tipathies. “When I find Iam in danger of dis- 
liking any one,” said he,“I seek an opportuni- 
ty todo him a kindness ;” and we often fancy 
that people are uninteresting or disagreeable 
because we do not know them well enough to 
have found out their good qualities. When we 
remember that it isthe shallowest natures that 
find most to complain of we have the hint of 
self-examination lest the poverty we find in 
others should after all be our own. 

I hope we shall gointo the New Year rich 
in faith, believing in the grand possibilities of 
every human soul; that we shall expect good 
things, be slow to resent injuries, quick to for- 
give, and prompt to respond tu every human 
need. The millennium of the race may be a 
long way off, but the heaven of a loving heart 
and an unselfish life is within the reach of all. 

CELIA BURLEIGH. 

159 HuNTINGTON St., BROOKLYN. 


freely, the one having only the sense of touch 
to reach her imprisoned mind. 

An enterprising girl of twenty, living near- 
Alton, Illinois, has contracted with her father: 
to dig him a well, at seventy-five cents a foot. 
It is reported that she was twenty feet under-- 
ground at last accounts, and no less than three: 
offers of marriage from delighted young farm- 
€rs had gone down that hole since it was com- 
menced . ’ 

Miss Charlotte Cushmah and Miss Stebbins, 
the sculptor, are now in New York, which 
henceforth is to be their permanent residence, 
Miss Cushman having broken up her establish- 
ments at Rome and London. She will build 
a summer home at Long Branch or Newport. 
Miss Stebbins will probably have a studio 
in town. 


They mix things considerably in China. A 
ma tailor may be seen working diligently at 
a lady’s dress for about six cents a day, and a 
washerman will wash and iron your clothes at 
$1 a hundred; while a boatman’s wife may be: 
seen tugging at the oar or handling the sails 
like a man, often, too, with a baby on her 
Shoulders. 


The New York Mail says: “Many of our 
fashionable young ladies ‘have adopted nick- 
names, which they use on their cards, prefer- 
ring to be known by them, and to let their 
proper names be forgotten. It strikes a for- 
eigner as rather strange to see cards bearing 
such names as ‘Gerty’ this, “Toody’ that, or 
‘Pinky’ so and so.” 


Among the French volunteers is a com- 
pany commanded by a post-mistress,. She is 
a Polish woman, and fought in the Polish rey-- 
olution. She acts at the same time as chap-- 
lain and surgeon for her troops, and carries a. 
case of instruments, a cross,a gun and a re- 
volver. Her husband has meanwhile staid at. 
home, and attends to household affairs. 








Miss Emily Davis, one of the ladies recently 
elected to the London Schoo! Board, founded 
the Ladies’ College at Hitchin, to be connect- 
ed with the University at Cambridge, through 
which any girl may attain the highest educa- 
tional prizes. She was instrumental in pro- 
moting the Oxford and Cambridge local ex- 
amination for girls, and in securing the com-. 
mission on endowed schools, and for years ar- 
ticles from her pen on the different branches -. 
of female education and the modes of livelihood . 
for girls have appeared in the reviews. She : 
has written “Higher Female Education,”’ 
‘Needlework for Schools,” “Physical Exercises ; 
and Recreation for Girls,’ “Application of” 
Funds for the Education of Girls,” etc. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Vassar College has received a munificent 
gift of $20,000, to found a professorship of Nat- 
ural History. * 

A few days since a young lady was appoint- 
ed stenographer on duty in the office of the 
Secretary of the Interior, a position which few 
men could fill. 

Early in January a fair will be opened in 
Washington for the relief of the French suf- 
ferers. Many prominent ladies are devoting 
their energies to the undertaking. 

A woman in Newark, N. J., supports a hus- 
band and five children on half an acre of land 
by raising roots and flowers, and has pur- 
chased two houses with the surplus profits. 
Grace Greenwood, in comparing different 
kinds of women, says: “When the pleasure- 
boat is capsized in asquall, the most fastidious 
ladies’ man has a profound respect for the 
woman who can swim.” 

Miss Maria Mitchell was chosen a member 
of the American Association for the Advance- | 
ment of Science, on the nomination of Profes- 














“A HAPPY NEW YEAR.” 


Since ‘tis a custom far and near, 
At the commencement of the year, 
For friends their wishes to express 
For each one’s greater happiness, . 
So we, as each new year’s begun, 
Send our regards to every one;: 
Especially those who’ve traded here; 
And wish them all—“A Happy New Year.’” 
We wish the Boys who need new “CLorusgs,’*’ 
Coat, Pants, Vest, Hat and Shoes complete, 
May buy them still at Georce FeNNo’s, 








sor Agassiz. She was the first woman admit: ! Corner of Beach and Washington street. . 
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Simpson, Amasa Lord, Amasa Walker, Rey. 


























MY OPINION. new complexion, present a new phase, when | 
—_ woman takes her appropriate place. Age pre- upon her. | lent men to effect the substitution of peacea- | Dr. Thompson, and Howard Malcom. 
With the consideration in view, that it takes rig~ aes road , all The protest which she has made has been | Ll arbitration for the forcible settlement of | The Rev.O. B. Frothingham said that it — 
: : ~ * orld, and all sents no barrier of protection, and custom no 1e protest which she has " e ‘ | international difficulties. Nor do we overlook | was for women, as lovers of humanity and , - =— 
all kinds of folks to make a jr npeleaiette guarantee of sanction, against the invasion of | in deeds, not in words, and, setting aside her the fact of our own unpreparedness to cope | aspirants for the Kingdom of Heaven, to take '; THI 
kinds of opinions to make public wou this new thought into the realm of old ideas. | own troubles and personal trials, her sympa- on oe mone a —— J — = _— - aay J of peace, 

therefore I give my opinion in my own pecul- ; ee NT : iil ac lle ? | : 3 so ranklin was profoundly in earnest as a “%. 
t er “pee . a ete :0 the tajunetion to de Hence the established social order, by the very | thetic heart led her to comfort and help other slr call for interference and remedy | ing colonel, and quite as thoroughly in my ™ 
iar way, W . instinct of self-defense, is arrayed against us;' women who were living in the depths from that we, who have taken heed of this call, ean- | est as a peace-maker, and with the same in-- ly re 
good and communicate. se the | and this opposition is as varied in character | which she had eseaped. To Baxter and Mer-'| not rest until some alleviation of present evils | consistency men talk of peace and yet take - Suffra 

Politics, or the science of government, is the | | intensity as are the interests which are | cer streets, Five Points, and many other of | Shall meg sought and tried, == the | up arms. No war was ever inevitable, unless unjus 
legitimate study of the whole American peo- | yy New York’s dens and infernos, among the | W¢stion, “What is my duty to my neighbor?” | ignorance, stupidity and brutality are inevita- of the 
1 1 children; and the legiti- | Cte oud : shall have received such attention as the world | ble. War is said to educate heroes. Notso:* | ‘ 

a) SOR, CS Ga S gt Deca ponte How readily it appears, then, that there is | ragged, the starved, the sick, the depraved, | js able to give it. the education of heroes is the distillation of want 
mate = — on o heed ena no single weapon, however keen or efficient it this fragile woman, with the pure, intense face, The men wee have cought ig semoty these peace and piety. A sallieery here te mover “% be utt 
voter. ristianity is the establishec tos - . ain Geatiies Ss cacti iin Onital 4 evils have relied in great part on the instru- | worth what he costs, in lives, an iz P 
of our country; made so by being constitu- | may be, but will be little better than pew = ee ane “ gone poop of nentaiities of themntine. Phese are undoubt- | fields, and desolated homes. ieeies ane y une _ 
i saint a competitor. Inter- less, when wielded in the face of many of the | her own loaf and words o counsel and com- | edjiy valuable, and, to a certain degree, efficient. | ism will eome out in heaven’s fashion and °° * ernac 
tionally secured against a re ar sae most determined enemies of the cause. To | fort. New York, at least, knows what Eleanor But armies do not study belles lettres. The | not in hell’s. ‘Let the Congress in behalf of eating 
woven is Rane life = oper eng ipcomee 4 make room, then, for special aptitudes, for pe- | Kirk has done for the workingwomen of the ye gg Laps oes by ty stop ond — of speeneeness way - rae in ay Lili of the 
with the American idea; never to be separa- | . ‘ : “Pass é poe isa , . ; - In an hour like the present, the living | Heavenly City, the center of the whole earth, ~ ; 
ted till rolling years shall esnse t0 move, OF culiar powers, is of far more value than the _ or eg - “e all 7 her sc — will end tee Being eotian weuss bolbwouaeses | deomaitin, Chane the taolitione of Oe all oll d 
- of ti hall b the emnives most perfect union, however complete its or- | who stoo in nee of help, as far as she could | pear upon the issues of life. time maf be fenewed, and the Christmas anc ’ 
the last shock ¢ Gme ¢ _ ~~ ' ganization, or machine-like its movements. | reach and aid them. We women therefore, and men who support | song of the angels echo around the world. ability 
« Ge world in undistinguished — _ | Any number of national organizations, if you | More remains to be done, and she takes up o aurea — of be eee implore | The Rev, Phebe A. Hanaford said that the g it may 
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THE WOMEN THAT WISH TO BE MEN. 

There is no one falsehood so unscrupulous- 
ly reported by the adversaries of Woman 
Suffrage in the pulpit or by the press as the 
unjust and malicious idea, that the advocates 
of the suffrage movement are “women that 
want to be men.” It matters not whether it 
be uttered by the sage of the New York Trib- 
une or the Reverends of the Broadway Tab- 
ernacle—it is false. Suppose I insist upon 
eating a part of the same beefsteak, or one 
of the same cluster of biscuit, or a potato 


boiled in the same dish, that make my hus- 


band’s breakfast and give him strength and 
ability to carry forward his work, whatever 
it may be. Can it be asserted that I wish to 
be my husband? Or only to share in that 
which is for his good, and may be for mine? 
If I should consume his portion, leaving him 
unsatisfied, then I should be guilty of doing 
him a wrong. 

If I ask the right to equal education, does 
itimply that I wish to be aman? For wages 
for my work, if it is equal in quantity and 
quality with that of my brother, that I may 
answer through my own efforts to my own 
needs—can I be accused of trying to be a 
man? If, being the daughter or grandchild 
of an artist, artisan, or inventor, I should in- 
herit some of my father's talent, genius, facul- 
ty, predilection or power, and choose to put 
it to legitimate use, do I therefore “wish to 
be a man”? 

Having been taught from my infancy that 
“all just governments derive their powers from 
the consent of the governed,’ “that taxa- 
tion without representation is tyranny,” “that 
the ballot-box is the basis of liberty,’ that 
“without it no man is free and that with it 
all men are free and equal,” and believing these 
things to be true, and seeing clearly wrongs 
to be righted and evils destroyed in our social 
system, that the ballot should or may reach— 
if I ask to be allowed the privilege to use this 
ballot, is it the part of Christianity or civiliza- 
tion to brand me or any other woman “as 
wishing to be a man”? 

If politics are degrading to manhood should 
any man touch them with the tips of his fin- 
gers? Have I not as much right to think and 
feel and act for my country as any man that 
lives, and asking to think, feel and act with 
power in the body politic as does my husband, 
my father or my son—do I ask to become a 
man? I have been in the Woman Suffrage 
ranks from its beginning; I know and under- 
stand the lives and characters of most of its 
leaders, or those who may seem to have led in 
the days past, and I have yet to learn of the 
first one who wishes the right of suffrage, 
“that she may become a man,” or usurp one 
privilege of manhood. But we demand of the 
“powers that be” that we, as human beings 
called upon to do our full share of all the 
world’s work and of its most important work, 
be allowed all the tools that can be used in 
and for that work, that we may do it well. 
And no man or set of men, be they newspa- 
per editors, or evangelical divines, who stoop 
to bear false witness against our motives or 
characters, will retard our cause, because it is 
just. 

In the old anti-slavery days, if one plead for 
the freedom of the slave, the outery was ever, 
“Would you have your daughter marry a nig- 
ger?” Now when women ask for justice and 
inalienable rights, the cry comes up to drown 
out honest words, “The women want to be 
men.” 

But the world is not so ignorant, dumb or 
blind as not to see that all that is good in gov- 
ernment for one sex is good for the other. 
And surely and steadily is it recognizing the 
right of every woman to “equality before the 
law” with every man, and that the mother 
who has trained her sons into their manhood, 
and given them to her country, should share 
with them in all the rights and privileges 
fhat her country has power to bestow. I am 
a mother of men and women. There must 
have been the elements of manhood in my 
nature, or I could not have brought manhood 
into existence, as there must have been in the 
father of my children the natures of man- 
hood and womanhood, else he would never 
have given life to girls. We ask the right of 
suffrage because it isa right, believing it will 
be for the elevation of the human race, man 
and woman. Because we see and see clearly 
that it will be a key with which we can turn 
the bolts of all the doors, which shut us out 
of colleges, and which heretofore have ad- 
mitted only manly feet to wake echoes in their 
halls. Because we see clearly that the ballot 
is the lever which will remove the barriers of 
prejudice that have been piled up in our way 
to a higher and nobler life. Because it is the 
means to be used to blot from our statute 
books cruel and unjust laws and tyrannical 
usurpations, We ask suffrage for women, be- 
cause it is the weapon of all power and privi- 
lege in the United States of America, which 
we may use, or not use, as it pleases us, as do 
men. Nothing more, nothing less, will satis- 
fy our demand. F. D. GAGE. 

26 W. 16th St., N. Y. 

WHETHER women have a right to seats in 
stages and street cars to the exclusion of men 
seems to be a mooted question. There can be 
no doubt, however, that they are entitled to 
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seats on the ferry-boats, in the part especially | peals to woman to save the lump of helpless It is now stated that fears are entertained | 


set aside for them. And yet those seats are | conceit. It is about this as it is about the | that theends of the Hoosac tunnel will not | 


as much occupied by men—we are afraid that 
the quality of gentleness does not characterize 


ances. The sterner sex appear to be altogether 
unmindful that there at least they have no 
rights women are bound to respect, and to be 
oblivious of the fact that there is another side of 
the boat reserved for their accommodation. 
That side, we confess, is not very attractive, 
owing to the determination of the masculine 
mind to render it as obnoxious as possible by 
cigar and pipe-smoking, and by profuse and 
uninterrupted expectoration to every point of 
the compass. The consequence of this su- 
preme but unclean energy is an atmosphere no 
healthy person can breathe without danger of 
asphyxia. Men of ordinary decency declare 
they can’t stay in such a place; and because 
their own sex sees fit to pollute it, they go over 
to the women’s department and crowd them 
out of their seats with an effrontery peculiarly 
masculine, We have not heard much femi- 
nine complaint of this gross piece of injustice 
and lack of gallantry; but certainly there is 
superabundant ground for complaint, as any 
one who has occasion to cross the rivers wil 
readily testify. Ou almost every ferry more 
than half, and sometimes nearly all, the seats 
on the ladies’ side are filled by men who sit 
there with brazen impudence, while the wo- 
men the seats belong to are forced to stand, 
and blush for the bad manners of the intruders, 
If there be no other remedy, such fellows 
should be forcibly ejected.—N. Y. Tribune. 





THE DUTY OF WOMEN. 


In Scribner’s Monthly is an article upon “Wo- 
men and Wine,” which shows, truly enough, 
that wine is among the greatest, if not the 
greatest, of their enemies, since the larger part 
of domestic unhappiness in the country arises 
from the intemperance of men; and it lays upon 
women the duty of stepping into the breach 
and saving the young men. And especially 
that they shall begin their saving mission by 
refusing to give wine at the holiday entertain- 
ments or in any way to countenance its use, 
To which latter request we say “amen,” with 
an extra prolongation on the first syllable. 

The underlying idea of the article, however, 
is not new to our day. It is the same as that 
which holds the woman toa sort of responsi- 
bility when the man proposes to her, and he 
nobly declares that if she won't marry him he 
will go off and ruin himself, so he will, and he 
does, in fact, drink himself into brutality. It 
is the woman's duty to take care of the man, 
and to see to it that his feelings are not injured 
in this rough world. If he inclines to throw 
himself away, and to sink himself in bad habits, 
the woman is expected to heroically step in, in 
the face of all the social pressure of the time, 
and save him. No doubt it is her duty to lead 


a good life herself, not to lead others into 


temptation, and to use all her power to make 
humanity better than itis. But this is only 
half the truth about this subject of intemper- 
ance or any other vice of the day. 

After reading the article mentioned we look- 
ed for another one to follow it, addressed to 
young men, in which they would be told that 
wine was their worst enemy, that it would 
make their homes wretched, and that it was 
their duty, and a pressing one, to save the del- 
icate women from the suffering which this hab- 
it of drinking in society brings upon them. 
That at the coming Christmas and New Year’s 
it would be an excellent thing for them to re- 
fuse wine whenever it was offered, and so re- 
buke the women who tempted them, and make 
a brave protest against a false and ruinous con- 
dition of society. We did not find any such 
article. The cowardly man, who hasn’t got 
control enough of himself to keep out of the 
most brutal habits, wants the weak woman to 
come out strong and save him. 

Now, we like temperate women, and brave 


| women, and women who won’t go with a bad 


| 





current even if it is fashionable. But we sub- 
mit that it is putting too much upon them to 
expect them to take the onus in the reforma- 
tion of society, and to be everlastingly lecturing 
them for the vices of men, which they have not 
caused. Itis a fearful thing for a young wo- 
man to seduce an innocent young man to wine- 
drinking. It is a fearful thing for a young man 
to coax a young woman to drink wine with 
him—making her amiable desire to please him 
the means of leading her into perhaps a fatal 
habit. This habit of fashionable drinking at 
private entertainments, to which the article in 
the Monthly refers, is probably not so much the 
fault of women as it isof men. In the major- 
ity of cases the custom of giving wine in the 
house indiscriminately is introduced by the 
man. Y 

The fact is that men and women are demor- 


alized together in any given period, and by any | 


prevalent folly and bad habit. In this very 
matter of intemperance, it is unreasonable to 
expect that women should be much better than 


| men. Women are yet a good deal what men 
wish them to be; and they would not put wine | 


' on the New Year’s table if they did not expect 


to please men, and make a show of fashionable | 


hospitality, by so doing. We trust they will 


| have the grace, in spite of men, to leave off the 


practice; but we protest against the notion 
which makes a baby of man, and piteously ap- 


| drunkard; we want him held up to his indi- 
yidual responsibility, to his own manhood. 


upon whose table he finds it. Let us adjust 
the burden of responsibility all around.—Hart- 
| ford Courant. 





| FEMALE TEACHERS’ SALARIES. 


| The female teachers in our public schools 
have been agitating for some time past the 


have made an appeal to the Commissioners of 
the Board of Education to this effect. They 
base their demand on the ey of right, 
and claim that they should have the same pay 
as men for doing equal work. The duties of 
the male principals and teachers in the schools 
are no greater than those of women in the 
same positions, yet there is a great dispropor- 
tion between their salaries. Thus, in the 
grammar department, there are forty or more 
temale principals who get from twelve to six- 
teen hundred dollars a year, four being paid 
$1700 and the average being $1300, while 
men holding the same places receive from 
$2250 to $3000 and are asking to have the 
latter salary paid to all of them. The lady 

rincipals urge that $2000 should be uniform- 
y given to them, though they would then be 
sgetting only a fraction as much as men. They 
also ask that the pay of female assistants in 
male departments. which now averages but 
$725, should be raised so as to approximate to 
that of male assistants, who receive on the 
average $1400, or nearly twice as much. They 
think the same pay should be given to both, 
so that in case a male teacher left a school 
the woman could take his place, and not, as 
lately happened, be refused permission to do 
so, though admitted to be more capable than 
any male candidate who presented himself, 
simply because she would then be receiving 
more salary than was allowed to a woman by 
law. The principals of primary departments 
also ask to have their salaries raised from the 
present average of $1200 to $2000 a year.— 
N. Y. Tribune. 





GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS, 


Paper was first made of linen rags, in 1417. 





There are seven American lady sculptors at 
Rome. 


The Great Likes cover over 130,000 square 
miles, 


There are now more than a score of repub- 
lies in the world, 


There are now about 50,009 miles of railroad 
in the United States. 


Four million dollars’ worth of dolls are said to 
be sold in New York every year. 


Boston is now supplied with plums from 
Northern and Western New York. ° 


The bones of an elk have been found in Wau- 
kegan, Lilinois, several feet under ground. 


A Somerset, Mass., farmer has now in store 
four thousand gallons of apple butter. 


The London cabs at sixpence are to be yel- 
low, those at ninepence scarlet, and those at a 
shilling blue. 


The bronze statues of the Emperor Napoleon, 
in Paris, have been sent to the foundry to be 
melted into cannon. 


The tea traffic over the Pacific Railroad prom- 
ises to amount during the first six months to 
nearly 1,000,000 pounds. 


The Episcopalians have formally opened in 
Boston their fine church reading-room and 
place of rendezvous. 


The Egyptians, 2000 years ago, could make 
fine linen cloth of quality equal to any that is 
worn in Eurgpe at the present time. 


It has been ascertained that there are, in the 
United States, 61,000 ministers, of all denomi- 
nations, at an average salary of $700. 


The Czar of Russia has severely reprimand- 
| ed the municipality of Moscow for petitioning 
for religious liberty, a free press and other re- 
forms. 

The strongest religious denomination in San 


porting. 

It is estimated that five million trees are 
planted annually in the State of Iowa, two 
farmers in Grundy having set twenty-six 
thousand this spring. 


An eagle was shot a few days back near Bel- 
lye in Austria, bearing a collar with the date 
1646, and some arms partially effaced by time 
and exposure to the weather. 


Laborers on an English railway lately found 
a thrush’s nest under arail, with the hen peace- 
fully sitting on four eggs, undisturbed by the 
thunder of passing trains. 


Thanksgiving Day was duly celebrated by the 
Gentiles in Utah. it was the first formal 
Thanksgiving in that Territory by proclama- 
tion of a Governor, 

Dr. J. V. C. Smith tells the Farmers’ Club of 
New York that much of the vinegar usually 
| sold is sulphuric acid, and that its use is the 
cause of the early decay of the teeth. 


New England has fallen off in the number 
of her college students. Although her popu- 
Jation has increased fifty per cent., the num- 
ber of students is about the same as in 1853. 





This was an advertisement in a Tennessee 
| paper: “Lost or strade from the scriber a shepe 
| all over white—one leg was black and half his 
| body—all persons shall receive five dollars to 
bring him.” 


A gentleman, on taking a volume of Gib- 
bon’s “Rome” to be bound, was asked if he 
would have it bound in Russia. “Oh no,” he 
| replied; “Russia is too far off. I will have it 
done here.” 

Another relic of old times, the Brattle street | 
church, in Boston, which still shows in its walls | 
a cannon ball fired in the Revolution, is to be | 
torn down, as the society is building anew in 
another locality. 


question of having their salaries raised, and | 


Francisco is the Presbyterian, which has 11 | 
churches, of which more than half are self-sup- | 


| state of knowledge. 


| meet, as the mineral in the mountain has un- 
| doubtedly affected the plumb lines and other | 
| instruments used in determining the direction 


| 
them—as the seats in other public convey- | The man who takes wine on New Year's day | of the bores, | 
needs lecturing quite as much as the woman | 


The aggregate weight of the late jury of 

! twelve men in Indiana was stated to be 2833 

| pounds. Just think ofa poor fellow’s being 

| tried by 2833 pounds avoirdupois of jury! It 
would seem fitter that the jury itself should be 

tried by the tallow-chandler. 


| Thackeray tells of an Irish woman begging of 
| him, who, when she saw him putting his hand 
| in his pocket, cried out, “May the blessings of 
| God follow you all the days of your life”—but 
when he pulled out his snuff-box, immediately 
added—“and never overtake you!” 


The Louisville Courier-Journal in giving a 
list of forty murders in that city, within the last 
thirty years, significantly remarks that,“at all 
times, in peace or war, it is a notable fact that 
by far the larger pepe, of these murders 
resulted directly from intoxicating liquors.” 


Father Farrell, pastor of a New York Cath- 
olic church, stated to his congregation on Sun- 
day, while submitting to them the proposed 
address to the Pope, that he objected to it, and 
being an American, would not raise his arm 
“to restore any king under heaven to his 
throne.” 


One of the first acts of the new king of 
Spain, it is reported, will be to donate one half 
of the appanage of the Spanish crown, amount- 
ing to some $20,000,000, to the national treas- 
ury. A generous act, if truly stated; and one 
of those actions which the Spanish treasury 
can stand a good deal of. 


Mr. Jesse Robinson, of New Castle, Pa., has 
a tig tree which has been growing for twelve 
years. It has now one hundred and twenty 
figs, with more coming. <A peculiarity of the 
tree is that it never blooms. The fruit forms 
on it at once, and it is forming on some branch- 
es while ripening on others, 


In the battle of Sedan, 200,000 French were 
opposed to 300,000 Prussians. The line of bat- 
tle was five miles long. 250 mitrailleuses an- 
swered the Prussian artillery. Five villages 
were burned. The Meuse was choked up with 
corpses. The losses were frightful; they are 
estimated at 80,009 killed and wounded. 


There are, in the eleven Territories of this 
country, including Alaska, nearly one thou- 
sand million acres of land which, owing to the 
sparseness of the popu'a‘ion, may be described 

as unoccupied. If the 40,000,000 who inhabit 
the States were diffused through this vast land- 
ocean, they would be almost as few and far 
between as the sails which, according to the 
popular idea, “whiten every sea.” 


Henry Ward Beecher's church is composed 
of 1982 members, just about two full regi- 
ments. They would fill 150 omnibuses, or 
more than thirty railroad-cars. The musical 
director of Plymouth Church receives $2000; 
Mr. Rockwood, tenor, $1000; Miss Thursby, 
soprano, $000; Mr. Zundel, organist, $1500, 
Two new deaconesses, Mrs, Moody and Mrs. 
Fanning, have recently been elected. 


It was in 1739 that some ten persons came 
to John Wesley, in London, to consult him 
concerning their spiritual state. They form- 
ed the nucleus of the society, which, at this 
hour, numbers more than 50,000 preachers, 
3,000,000 communicants, and 12,000,000 hear- 
ers—in Great Britain and Ireland alone, the 
number exceeding 100,000. The religious 
ane extends its circuits over the whole known 
world. 


A New York fashion paper relates how a 
“young gentlen a1” of the lon-ton has sworn 
olf ladies’ society from disgust at a “young 
lady” who asked him if he objected to smoking, 
and, on his negative answer, rolled herself a 
dainty cigarette and smoked it. Just suppose 
the girls should “cut” the young men on simi- 
lar grounds—what a rupture of friendships 
and engagements would follow! And haven’t 
they as much reason ? 


The party of scientific men on the summit 
of Mount Washington had rather a_ breezy 
time of it last week Thursday, when the wind 
blew at the rate of 92 miles an hour—a veloc- 
ity that threatened to tumble them down the 
mountain sides, On the preceding day the 
thickness of the frost on the Tip-Top House 
was 18 inches. The artists have taken some 
| very fine photograph negatives of clouds and 
| frost work. 





In Boston the Parker House pays $10,500 a 
year for gas, the St. James Hotel $6400, the 
American House $7300, the Tremont House 
$4800, the Revere House $4600, the Boston 
Museum $4900, the Boston Theater $10,200, 
the Musie Hall $3800, the Globe Theater 
$5300. The amount paid by the city of Bos- 
ton, as a corporation, to the Boston Gaslight 
Company, for the past year, exceeds $170,000, 
and will probably reach $300,000 during the en- 
suing year. 


Among the most attentive listeners to Mr. 
Schurz, during a speech in the United States 
Senate, was Frederic Douglass. Quite. a study 
was his dark, powerful, cynical face—in type, 
as un-African as un-American, the face of an in- 
tellectual Malay, full of thoughtful subtleties 
and almost sultry with tropical forces, and pas- 
sions becalmed. He followed the silver thread 
of the speaker’s eloquence through all its sub- | 
tle windings—he, if any man there, saw the | 
weak places—he, if any man there, could have | 
answered him, from a radical standpoint, with | 
equal logic, profounder feeling. and more im- 
passioned eloquence. He ought to bein that 
Senate as the great champion of his peoj$e., 


Mrs. Stowe’s story progresses finely. We 
quote the advice given to Harry on his leav- 
ing home for college: “So you are going to 
college, boy! Well, away with you; there’s 
no use advising you; you'll do as all the rest 
do. In one year you'll know more than your 
father, your mother, or I, or all your college 
ofticers ; in fact, than the Lord himself. You'll 
have doubts about the Bible, and think you 
could have made a better one. You'll think 
that if the Lord had consulted you he could 





and arranged the course of nature to more | 
purpose. In short, you'll be a god, knowing | 
good and evil, and running over all creation | 
measuring everything and everybody to your | 
pint cup. There'll be no living with you. 
But you'll get over it—it’s only the febrile 
But it yeu have a good | 
constitution you'll come through with it.” 





have laid the foundations of the earth better, | — 








ZION’S 


HERALD. 


_“— 


AN ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY RE- 
LIGIOUS JOURNAL, 


OF SIXTEEN PAGES, CUT AND STITCHED. 


The Most Elegant and Costly of Church Journals, 


— FOR— 


$2.50 Per Year. 


It has more than two hundred contributors. 


All Departments well organized, and furnishing 
interesting reading for all classes, having 


Religious, 


Secular, 
Domestic and 


Foreign Intelligence. 


— ALSO, AN — 


AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT. 
SECOND TO NO PAPER OF ITS CLASS. 
SPECIMEN COPIES FREE. 

$2.50in Advance will Pay to Jan, 1, 1872. 


Address, 


EK. D. Winslow, 
PUBLISHING AGENT, 


36 Bromfield St., 


Dee, 31. BOSTON. 5m 


HENRY MAYO & Co, 
WHOLESALE FISH DEALERS, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Offer for sale every variety of SALTED FISH known 
to the trade, 


Mackerel, Smoked Herring, 

Salmon, Lake Trout, 

Salmon Trout, White Fish, 

Codfish, Tongues and Sounds, 

Pollock, Halibut Fins, 

Haddock, Sword Fish, 

Smoked Halibut, Blue Fish, 

Smoked Salmon, Round Trout, 

Smoked Bloaters, Herrings, 

Finnan Haddies, Holiand Herrings,&c. 

PUT UP IN ANY SIZE PACKAGES REQUIRED. 
Nov. 5. 6m 


“Tu sé rOTOAANEC)!. 

THE “KEYSTONE 

S(LENT FEED 
Family Sewing Machine. 

Undoubtedly the Strongest and Lightest! The Best 
and most Perfectly Finished! Its Movements as 
Speedy and as Light as any other Machine. It uses 
astraight needle, making a tight lock-stitch perfectl 
fair on both sides. It has the new patent needile-hold- 
er. Nospringing or bending of the needle in chang- 
ing from coarse to tine, thereby avoiding all dropped 
or missed stitches. It also uses an improved and pa- 
tented “silent feed” and positive take-up. 

This New Family Sewing Machine is THE GREAT’ 
DESIDERATUM so long and anxiously looked for, 
in which all the essentialities of A PERFECT MA- 
CHINE are combined, 

For Agencics, inquire of or address, 

JAMES H. DELANO, 
No. 195 Washington St., BOSTON, MASS, ». 
General Agent for New England States. Also, Gen- 
eral Agent for KeLiy’s CeLEBRATED MACHINE OIL. 
AGENTS WANTED IN EVERY CITY AND TOWN. 


Noy. 12. 38m 





FOR THE INe= 
STANT Keliefand Rad- 
ical Cure of Cold Feet, 
Rheumatism, Neu- 
ralgia, Headache, Dys- 
pepsia, Loss of Vital Pow- 
er, Nervous Prostration 
or Debility, and all oth- 
er Nervous Diseases. 
Sold by druggists. Send 
stamp for circular. Ad- 


dress 

VOLTAIC ARMOR 
ASSUCILATION, 

Dec. 2%. 4t 149 Tremont Street, Boston, 











HAIR, WIGS AND TOUPEES. 
DANIEL 8S. GAMMON, 
No. 268 Washington Street, Boston. 

LADIES’ HAIR WORK, of every description, 
constantly on hand or made to order. Private Rooms 
for Ladies’ Hair-Dressing and Champooing. Chil- 
dren’s Hair cut in the neatest style. 

—— gueranteed and prices eats” 

Uct, 16. 





Miss A. L. Knowlton, 
120 Tremont Street, Room 12, 

Dress Making and Millinery. 
MACHINE SEWING, STAMPING AND PINKING. 

Work cut and basted, and made ready for seam- 


| stresses to finifh at home. 


Terms reasonable, orders promptly attended to, and 
wok neatly done. Im Dee. 2 
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Lucy Stone has returned from the West 
and will be willing to make arrangements for | 
lectures anywhere in Massachusetts during the 
winter. Heraddress will be, care of WoMAN’s 
JovurRNAL, No. 3 Tremont place, Boston. 


———_ ~~ — 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE WORCESTER 
COUNTY WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 
The first annual meeting of the Worcester | 
County Woman Suffrage Association will be 
held in the city of Worcester, commencing on 
Thursday, Jan. 12, at 2 o'clock, F. M., and 
continuing through that and the following day. | 
The great importance of this cause justifies 
an earnest appeal to its friends of both sexes | 
in all parts of the county, to see that their re- 
spective localities are largely and ably repre- | 
sented on this occasion, which we confidently | 
believe will be of unusual interest both to | 
friends and foes. 
The platform will be free to all shades of | 
opinion, and all honest opposition will meet a 


cordial welcome. 


Among the speakers confidently expected | 


are Rey. James Freeman Clarke, D. D., Rev. 
Gilbert Haven, of Boston, Rev. Rush R. Ship- | 
pen, of Worcester, Mrs. Celia Burleigh, of | 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Mrs. M. W. Campbell, of 
Springfield, Rev. Geo. S. Ball, S. S. Foster, | 
Lucy Stone, Rev. Samuel May and Rey. E. 
Others will be announced hereafter. 

Rusu R. Surrren, Pres. 
F. M. BAKER, Cor. See. 


Davis. 


—<s> 


ANNIVERSARY OF OUR BIRTHDAY. 


The WoMAN’s JOURNAL begins to-day its 
.second year of life and labor for the establish- 
iment of the Equal Rights of Woman. 

‘We congratulate our readers upon the au- 
:3picieus results which have already rewarded 
-our efforts, and the brighter hopes with which 

the future is filled. Starting, last January, 
syith a limited subscription list, the WomMAN’s 
JOURNAL already numbers its regular sub- 
. seribers by thousands, and its readers by tens 
-of thousands, and circulates in every State and 
“Territory from Maine to California. 

Young people always grow. They usually 
‘take pleasure in announcing the fact. It is 
therefore quite natural to state that the pres- 
ent number appears on a larger sheet, on 
better paper, and with forty columns of print- 
ed matter instead of thirty-two-as heretofore. 
Next year, we shall certainly be older, possi- 
bly wiser, probably larger still. In that case, 
we shall once more let out the tucks, and give 
an order to our dressmaker, (the paper-manu- | 
facturer), for a still more ample wardrobe. 

The object of the WomMAN’s JOURNAL is 
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THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL: 


for the prosecution of the work, each within 
its own jurisdiction. 

We invite the attention of the newspaper 
press of the country to the WoMAN’s Jovn- 
NAL in its present enlarged form and at its , 
present reduced price of two and a half dol- 
lars a year. We should be glad to send a 
copy to every newspaper in the United States 
during the coming year. As our applications 
for exchanges are more numerous than our 
ability to comply, we wil! make the following | 
general proposition. We will furnish the Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL for 1871 to any newspaper 
at half price, or $1.25 per annum payable in | 
advance. 

Our active corps of editors will continue to | 
fill their respective departments. The admi- 
rable letters of Celia Burleigh of New York, 
and Miriam M. Cole of Ohio, will still delight 
our readers, and we hope soon to make sever- 
al valuable additions to our present list of do- 
mestic and foreign correspondents. 

We invite all Woman Suffrage societies ev- 
erywhere to take active steps to increase the , 
circulation of the Womas’s Journau. It | 
will prove an invaluable agency for the propa- 
gation of progressive principles and ideas, | 
We ask the codperation of every subscriber. 


| Renew your own subscription, and find us a | that the Bazar, bating the anxiety of the first 


new one from your own vicinity. 
And finally, we thank our many thousand 
friends for the unselfish aid and sympathy 
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valuable and elegant contributions filled a | themselves,” ete. Article 7th declares the | 
large space in the Bazar, and added material- “incontestable, inalienable and indefeasible _ 
ly to its pecuniary success. We are largely | right to institute government,” and to “reform, 
their debtors, and wish to repay our obliga- | alter or totally changethesame.” Article Sth 
tions. How shali we do it, good friends? declares the right to cause public officers to 

Among the many attractive features of the | return to private life.” Article 9th declares 
Fair was a beautiful little bird, scarcely as | the “equal right” to elect officers and to be 
large as a bee, yet so perfect in its mechanism elected. Article 10th declares the right to be 
as to move, turn its head, and sing sweetly, | protected according to standing laws. Andso 
as if endowed with life. Its friendly owner | on, through the thirty articles. Right to keep 
forbids us to mention his name in this con- | and bear arms; right to be secure from unrea- 
nection, but is willing that the proceeds, | sonable searches; right totrial by jury; right 
$79.50, obtained by its exhibition, at ten cents | to instruct their representatives; these are se- | 
admittance, should be ascribed to the active aid | cured—but there is, with the exception we have | 
of a most persevering and amiable lady who | made 4 note of, no statement of duties in this 
yolunteered to introduce the audience to the declaration, and no pretense that it is a decla- 
bird. Our readers will not be surprised at | ration ofduties. Constitutions are not framed 
the nature of the exhibition when we add | to aflirm and regulate duties, but to affirm and 
that the owner of the little songster is him- | secure rights, and then to arrange the machin- 
self a member of the celebrated “Bird Club,” , ery of government. In the minds, then, of 
of which we have heard so much. | the people who made the Constitution, and of 

To the Boston press we owe much. Their | the people who have lived under this dec- 
generous notices, and full and handsome re- | laration ninety years without remonstrance, 
ports, kept up an unflagging interest in the | there can have been no mistake as to this sub- 
reading public, and we do not feel that we | ject. Nobody, until this late day, and except 
have at all cancelled our obligations to them | for the purpose of deceiving people on this wo- 
when we pay our advertising bills. man question, has ever suggested. that suffrage 

In closing, we must say, as has every one, | was in theorya “duty,” instead of a “right.” 
How has it been in practice? Clearly a right. 
It is aduty, undoubtedly, for a qualified voter, 
to vote; but it is a moraland not a legal and 
constitutional duty. In other words, it is a 
| duty imposed by conscience, and not imposed 


few days, was an occasion of unmixed pleas- 
antness. 

All the articles contributed were superior 
in quality and manufacture. We did not see 





lic pudding? Andnow, with an audacity only 
equalled by your ingratitude, you have the im- 
pudence to ask for knives and forks, to request 
that you may sit down to-table with the rest 
and be indulged even with beef and beer! 
There are not more than half a dozen dishes 
which we have reserved to ourselves; the rest 
has been thrown open to you in the utmost 
profusion ; you have potatoes and carrots, suet 
dumplings, sops in the pan, and delicious toast 
and water in incredible quantities. Beef, mut- 
ton, lamb, pork and veal are ours; and if you 
were not the most restless and dissatisfied of 
human beings, you would never think of as- 
piring to enjoy them.” Let usremind Old and 
New that this plea did not stop Catholic 
emancipation in Great Britain; and we pre- 
dict that its own similar one will not long de- 
lay the equality of women in Massachusetts. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


The annual Woman Suffrage Convention 
for New Hampshire will be held in Concord 
about the middle of January. 





We are requested to correct the statement 
in last week’s JOURNAL with regard to the In- 
dependent table. It was a Boston table, inde- 
pendent of any organization, receiving con- 
tributions from Milford and Rhode Island. 


Sojourner Truth, now upwards of eighty, 
visited the Woman Suffrage Bazar last week, 


| they have given us, and wish them, each and 


all, inereasing usefulness, growing prosperity | 4 shabbily-made article on the tables, The 
and a Harpy New YEAR. | needle-work was exquisite—the works of art 


by the State, on such persons as is deemed most 
expedient,as the writer in Old and New cun- 


and urged her “mission,” which now is to 
importune the government until it will give 


———— 


THE RESULTS OF THE BAZAR. 


Our readers are undoubtedly looking anx- 
iously for a statement of the pecuniary results 
of the Woman Suffrage Bazar. Held in the 
very worst week of the whole year—between 
Christmas and New Year’s—the expectations 
of all concerned were considerably reduced 
as soon as the time for holding it was an- 
nounced. The city had been surfeited with 
fairs—Christmas presents had been purchas- 
ed—and there is always a depletion of money 
and a collapsing of purses, during this and 
the few succeeding weeks. 

Notwithstanding, the resolute women iden- 
tified with the movement—and what a grand 
host of them there are!—went into Music 


gether, have learned to love as well as re- | 


sand times better another year. 


superior—the food in the restaurant excellent. 
We hope this will give a quietus to the cavils 
against Woman Suffrage advocates who are 
reputed unskilled in the housewifely and 
feminine employments of cooking and sewing. 
Everybody was good-natured and obliging— 
there were no quarrels, no wrangles, and all 
went merry as a marriage bell. We are now 
acquainted with one another throughout the 
New England States, know how to work to- 





spect one another, and are ready to do a thou- | 


ANOTHER WOMAN SUFFRAGE BAZAR! 


On Monday, January 2d, there was a fuil 





ning'y suggests. When the law enjoins duty, 


| fillment. But nobody pretends that suffrage 


| ties as to property and social rights. 
| pose they were put on an equal footing “under 


as on a juror, a parent,or a soldier, it says so 
distinctly, and provides penalties for non-ful- 


isa duty in any such sense as this. It is a 
right, and only a right, as far as the law is con 
cerned, and as far as this discussion is concern 
ed. 
Whether, then, women have not privileges 
to compensate them for being deprived of the 
right of suffrage, is wholly an irrelevant mat- 
ter. In point of fact we know, and this writ- 
er shows, that they still suffer under disabili- 
But sup- 


the law,” in all respects except as to suffrage: 
This would be no apology for refusing the suf- 


the colored people around Washington, now 
largely supported by charity, a tract of land 
down South where they can take care of them- 
selves. 


The proceeds of the late fair for the bene- 
fit of the New England Hospital for Wo- 
men and Children will be about twelve thou- 
sand dollars, clear. This will be the begin- 
ning of a fund for the purchase of land and 
the erection of a suitable building. We hope 
the friends of the hospital will contribute gen- 
erously to carry out the plan of the new build- 
‘ing, which is essential to the success of the 
work, 


The Rey. Dr. Edward Eggleston, of Chicago, 





frage. Suffrage is a right. We care not 


is declared by the Springfield Republican to be 





Hall on the 26th of December, determined 
to win victory under circumstances of de- 
feat. Two days of the week were the storm- 
iest of the season, and two other days were 
as quiet as if everybody was resting after 
overdone Christmas festivities. The last two 
days atoned for the dullness, storm and 
quiet of the first four; the Bazar was pack- 
ed with large purchasers, and grew into a 
grand success, 

At our time of writing, Tuesday, Jan. 3d, 
the sales of some of the largest articles are 
still going on, privately, and the returns are 
not wholly in, But we are warranted in say- 


meeting of the Committees of the last Bazar, 
who resolved unanimously to hold another Ba. | 
zar next year, two weeks before Christmas. 
Messrs. Henry B. Blackwell, Charles W. Slack 
and Frederick Henshaw were appointed a 
committee to engage a hallfor that purpose. 
They immediately went out on the errand, and 
before the committee adjourned, returned with | 
the information that they had secured Music 
Hall and Bumstead Hall for next year’s Wo- 
manSuflrage Bazar, for two weeks, commenc-: | 





| 





| duty? 


| Mr. Tilton’s successor on the Independent. 
| If this be true, it is good news. Mr. Eggle- 
| Ston is a superior scholar, a spirited and in- 
| deed a brilliant writer, a liberal man, interest- 


or ever had a right, to say that woman should | ed in somos, Jadictons, reliable and genial. 
not be endowed with it. Privileges? Com- | Wf health aptaged ne - Wil beep the dado- 
pensating advantages? Exemption from jury | = up to its long time standard of excel- 
Exemption from paying poll-taxes ? | _— 

Gentlemen, change your laws toconform with | Next Sunday afternoon, commences the 
the theory of our democratic institutions, and | third annual series of Sunday afternoon lec- 
the women of Massachusetts will meet you in | tures at Horticultural Hall. The course 
the halls of legislation, and consult with you as | promises to be unusually brilliant, and how- 
to whether you shall not for the next ninety | ever one may differ in religious opinion from 


whether it isa natural right, or a “convention- 
al” right—to use the jargon of the modern 
sciolist. If natural it belongs to woman; if 
conventional, no convention of men has a right, 


ing Monday, Dec. 11th, and closing Saturday | years be exempt from these duties, or partial- | the eminent essayists, all will accord to them 


| ly exempt by sharing them with your sisters. | sincerity, rare gifts, and the highest culture. 


ing that the gross receipts of the Bazar will | night, Dee. 23d 
; 7 g . 2a. 
amount to about $10,000, possibly a little | 


more than that, and that our clear profits will 





foot up to between $7000 and $8000. We 


and are self-reproachful as we recall the sleep- 
less anxiety of the first half of the week. 


enthusiasm, and all went to their homes, in 


| are justified in being jubilant over this result; | the city, and out of it, as well as out of the 


State, full of resolution to make this next Ba- 


some respects partial towards women. 


. . } . — ie Fane > Ep, inoh: P anf . 
The announcement was received with great | Perhaps you can show that the laws ~ in | Rey. O. B. Frothingham leads off with what 
er- | 


all expect will be a most brilliant discourse, 


| haps you can show that gallantry has done | on the “Beliefs of the Unbelievers.” 
| more for her than justice. If youcan, the wo- | 
"men will help you to restore the equilibrium. | 
Give them the right to share in the making | 


Besides the tables filled with articles for 
sale, Mrs. Boardman, of Melrose, had under 
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simple but comprehensive. It has been stated | 


| zar an unprecedented success, 


the main gallery of Music Hail a tableau of 
eighty-four figures in miniature, and a church, 
entitled “The Pastor’s Farewell,” in which an 


| old clerical veteran was bidding farewell to his 


and ordere 
be quite ret 
ation of th 
Congress h 
door of poli 


- of the laws, and they will yield up any privi- | 
“OLD AND NEW.” leges your politeness may have foreed upon 

— them. They want only justice and equality 
We are not a little surprised to find Mr. | and not politeness nor mercy. And when you 


upon our title-page from the very beginning. It | This splendid result has lifted from all the 
stands there unchanged to-day—not a line al- | workers weariness and solicitude, and has | 
tered, not a word erased. Our paper is “De- | girt all with renewed determination and hope. | 
voted to the interests of woman, to her edu- | Another Bazar is resolved on for next year, 


—-— 


cational, industrial, legal and political equali- 
ty, and especially to her right of Suffrage.” 
Our columts are open to the fullest and 
freest discussion of every form of inequality | 
to which woman is subjected. They are de- 
voted to the fullest and freest exposition of | 
every right which is now denied or withheld | 
by the existing aristocracy of sex. The Equal- 
ity of Woman is, in our judgment, the para- 
mount social and political question of the 
century. Before it, all others are small in 
comparison. No compromise of this princi- 
ple will be made; no concession to preju- 
dice yielded. We believe that the establish- 
ment of UNIVERSAL SUFFRAGE, irrespective 
-of sex, is the next great step in political prog- 
vess—the reform for which the world is wait- 
ing in order to realize its ideal of a true re- 
public based upon the immutable foundation 


when we will profit by the mistakes of this, 
and by the perfection of our plaus atone for | 
past miscaiculations. If we have cleared 
$7500 by this Bazar, what may we not do 
at another, a year hence, better planned, 
more seasonably held, and utilizing the con- 
secrated energies of all our New England 
friends ? 

Let it never again be said that the Woman 
Suffrage reform is unpopular. The crowds 
who came and went in Musie Hall, and who 
bought thousands of dollars’ worth of articles, 
who packed the galleries {nd waited for the 
promised speeches which the surging crowds 
below made it impossible to deliver,and who 
went to their homes reluctantly at the hour of 
closing, openly rejoicing at the success at- 
tending the novel enterprise—all this denied 
the oft-made statement that the Woman 


Hale admitting without protest into his excel- | gentlemen of the legal profession, and students | 
lent magazine, Old and New, an article | o¢ the statutes, who write for the magazines, | 
‘ “TW, te <P a A ene 
entitled “Women under Ge Law,” which,un- | ake up your minds that you are willing to | 
der the pretext of giving “the present status of yield the suffrage, and take such privileges as 
women under the laws of Massachusetts,” women will give you, then we shall believe 


seemed designed to mislead the advocates of | you sincere in your new theories as to constitu- 


flock—all dressed in costumes—the whole de- 
vised and constructed by Mrs. Boardman, and 
attracting great attention. She intended it 
for the children, but many children of the 
largest growth paid their dime, and went in to 
admire. 


No fair 


equality by giving the impression that although 
women still suffer under legal disabilities, they | 
have some compensating privileges, and that | 
on the whole it is an open question whether | 
these privileges do not more than balance the 
disadvantages. For the legal information con- 
tained in this article we are grateful, and we 
shall probably often have occasion to make use 
of it, but we protest against the unphilosophi- | 
cal basis on which it is founded, and the insid- 
ious and false idea which is at the bottom , 
of it. 
After stating the qualifications of a voter, | 
under our laws, the writer of this article uses 


} 
| 


tions and laws. 

“The advocates of woman’s rights (says the 
writer), in reciting the disabilities to which 
woman is subjected under the law, are accus- 


tomed to describe her condition as it formerly | 


existed under the theories and rigors of the 
common law, and seem to lose sight of the 


changes, or, as it might almost be termed, the | 
revolution in her condition which has been | 


brought about by successive statutes in most 
of the States.” And these ameliorations, 
which are by no means forgotten, and for 
which we are profoundly grateful, are, it seems, 


Hon. or Rey. Francis Gillette has been writ- 
ing a series of articles in the Hartford Courant 
against—what he has been pleased to call— 
Woman Suffrage. In reality, however, he has 
been at the usual business of anti-Woman Sul: 
fragists—setting up a man of straw and demo!- 
ishing it. Now that he has done, Mrs. Isa- 
bella Beecher Hooker is replying to him, in the 
same paper, in another series of articles. Gen- 
tle as is her spirit, she is as merciless as truth 
and justice must always be. We should think 
Mr. Gillette must be very uncomfortable. 


| 


| Inour last issue, which contained a brief 
| now to be made the excuse for denying fur- a 





of political justice. 

In the choice of methods for the further- 
ance of this great reform, we shall be guided, 
in the future as in the past, by our convic- 
tions of duty. We owe nothing to persons 
nor to parties, everything to principles. 

The WoMAN’s JOURNAL is not the organ 
of any association. But it is thoroughly iden- 
tified with the interests and in harmony with 
the principles of the AMERICAN WoMAN SurF- 
FRAGE ASSOCIATION. If advocates the un- 
ion ofall the friends of Woman Suffrage, who 
are able and willing to work together in har- 
mony for the common object without compli- 
cating the main question with side issu2s or 
compromising it with entangling alliances. 
We urge upon Congress the extension of Suf- 

frage to Woman in the District of Columbia 
and in the Territories, also the submission of 


a Sixteenth Amendment, prohibiting political 
Nevertheless 
we believe that Woman Suffrage will be most 
Therefore 
we urge the formation of State societies auxil- 


distinctions on account of sex. 


readily effected by State action. 


| Suffrage movement is unpopular. 
held since the great Sanitary Fairs has brought 
out such demonstrations of interest, such 
eulogy from the press, or such thronging 
crowds as packed even the vast spaces of 
Music Hall, and rendered it difficult to find a 
passage through it. 


this strange language: “Women, therefore, | ther concessions. We are reminded of Syd- 
are not made voters; but whether this omis- | ney Smith’s little allegory, in which he repre~ 
sion is to be reckoned as one of her disabilities | sents the people of three streets in a certain 
... is the fundamental question of the ballot, , village seizing on the inhabitants of a fourth, 
to be determined in the manner in which suf- | binding them and compelling them to look on 
Srage is regarded, whether as a political right | while the strong majority at the annual publie 





Let us have done with that other hacknied 
objection that women do not care for this re- 


belonging to all, OR AS A DUTY IMPOSED UPON | dinner stuffed themselves with beef and 
SUCH PERSONS TO EXERCISE AS IS DEEMED | beer. The tyranny grew into a custom, 


and somewhat hastily prepared statement of 
the faithful workers at the recent Bazar, by 


the West Newton table, under the supervision 
of Mrs. Wood, Newell and Mead. We take 
this early opportunity to bear our testimony 
to the fidelity and zeal of these devoted wo- 
men, as we know well how they toiled to 
secure the success which was achieved by the 


some inadvertence no mention was made of ° 


form. For this Bazar was eminently a | MOST EXPEDIENT FOR THE WELFARE OF THE 
Woman's Fair—managed by women—planned | spare.” We cannot help saying that this is 
by women—and to the success of which thou- | an exceedingly dishonest or an exceedingly ig- 
sands of women contributed, while thousands | norant suggestion, and quite unworthy of the 
of others, who were prevented from giving | magazine in which we find it. Can there be 
to it active and open aid, sent it secretly | the slightest doubt as to whether the suffrage 
earnest good wishes and valuable suggestions. | js regarded, in the popular mind, and in our 
Next year, the women who will work for | constitution, as a right or as a duty ? 


Follow: | 





| and even “a sacred duty.” By-and-by the ob- 
| noxious street became so well peopled and | Bazar. The W est Newton table hse -” one of 
| united, that their oppressors were afraid of in- | “ attractive features of the occasion. 
| justice, were more disposed to be just. By-| We take this opportunity to acknowledge 
| and-by the oppressed people are unbound; | the receipt of a very handsome Wheeler & 
then allowed to sit upright; then to have a | Wilson Sewing Machine, which was given to 
| bit of bread anda glass of water. Finally they | the Bazar by the enterprising agent. of the 
ask to sit at the foot of the table and eat, as well | company, in this city, H. C. Hayden, Esq., No. 
Forthwith a general ery of shame | 228 Washington street. The machine was 


the Bazar will be multiplied a hundred fold, 
for the money we have made in this will be 
expended in Woman Suffrage work, in New 
England, before another Bazar is held. And 
the seed thus sown will yield abundant 
harvest. 





iary to the American Society, and responsible 


ing the preamble of the Constitution, we havea | as the rest. | 
| “Declaration of the Rights of the inhabitants | and scandal. “Ten years ago were you not | 
| of the Commonweaith of Massachusetts.” | laid upon your backs? Don't you remember 
| There are no duties enjoined in it, except the | what a great thing you thought it to get a 
_ duty of worship. The declaration sets out by | piece of bread? How thankful you were for 


| asserting “natural, essential and inalienable cheese-parings? Have you forgotten that 


sent after the Fair had opened, and too late for 
notice in last week’s JOURNAL. It was a full 
cabinet, silver mounted and black walnut 
case; very elegant and valued at one hundred 
| and twenty dollars. The managers of the 


To our friends in Philadelphia and Vine- | rights,” and specifying them. Article 4th se- memorable era when the lord of the manor | Bazar appreciated the gift and were very 
land, N. J., we are especially grateful. Their ! cures the “sole and exclusive right of governing | interf2red to obtain for you a slice of the pub- ' grateful to the donor. 
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inal articles, among which were, “Home Let- 
ters,” by Mrs. Waterston; a genial notice of 
Robert Collyer; an epistle from Petroleum V. 
Nasby, that nobody else could have written; 
a description of “A Day and Night on Mans- 
field Mountains,” by C. Alice Baker, and 
“Sleepyville on Woman Suffrage.” Add to 
this enumeration eight poems, a charade and 
ariddle, and you have your money’s worth a 
dozen times over. The Gazette was delayed 
in its coming: but it was excellent. Why 
should it not have been? Mrs. Howe was the 
editor. 


Rocky Hill, Conn., has the unenviable repu- 
tation of a woman running a “gin mill,” in 
the absence of her husband, and has probably 
sent out more drunken persons from that 
hole in the last two months than from all sim- 
ilar places in town for a year. Says the 
Hartfort Courant, it is the smallest kind of 
business for a man to engage in, but when a 
woman deals out the poison can she sink 
much lower? And it puts the questions, 
“Ought such a woman to vote?” If a man 
who “runs a gin mill” is allowed to vote, we 
think a woman should not be disfranchised 
for engaging in the same hideous businesse 
Mete out the same punishment to both. 


The Independent is indeed bereft, when 
with Mr. Tilton, it loses also Oliver Johnson, 
one of the most indefatigable and reliable of 
oflice editors. ‘Mr. Johnson (says the Spring- 
field Republican) was the real editor; it was 
he who gathered the material, chose its varie- 
ty, and directed its arrangement; who gave 
the form, character and aroma to all the de- 
partments of its generous pages. Mr. Bowen 
will find it next to impossible to make the 
Independent readers blind to the absence of 
the steady industry, the catholic taste, and the 
broad organization, with which he has for so 
many years presided over the paper. 


A writer in the East Boston Advocate, refer- 
ring to some remarks in the columns of the 
Boston Journal, suggesting the propriety of 
making voting compulsory, says :— 

“Tf once the question were vigorously moot- 
ed, avery plain remedy could be formed by 
aflixing a penalty for the non-performance as 
in other cases. A man who refuses to serve 


on a jury, when summoned, incurs the penalty | 


of a tine; six jurors have just been fined $250 
each, by Judge Woodford of New York, for 
this offense. So, too, no citizen can refuse to 
testify without being subjected to punishment. 
Check lists properly kept would easily show 
who had voted, and at the same time stop the 
wholesale frauds which every election dis- 
closes, 

The whole community are interested in see- 
ing the laws maintained, and having every 
loyal voter do his share towards their main- 
tenance. In fact, most, if not all, the evils 
attending the use of the ballot, spring from 
this strange neglect on the part of those who 
should be foremost in protecting this great 
right, since a general attendance would lead 
them to scrutinize the intelligence and 
honesiy of all who presented themselves at 
the polls.” 


On Monday, the 19th ult., Mr. Jalian, in the 
Tiouse of Representatives, presented the me- 
morial of Mrs. Victoria C. Woodhull, claiming 
the right of suflrage under the Fourteenth 
and Fifteenth Amendments, and asking the 
enactment of laws to guarantee that right to 
the women of the United States. The peti- 
tion was referred to the Judiciary Committee 
and ordered printed in the Globe. It would 
be quite remarkable, if upon careful consider- 
ation of the subject it should be found that 
Congress has already unwittingly opened the 
door of political equality for women. It is said 
that able jurists, whose attention has been 
called to the subject by Mrs. Woodhull, have 
given it as their opinion that she is justified, 
by the terms of the Fourteenth and Fifteenth 
Amendments, in claiming the right to vote as 
already guaranteed. We understand that in 
an interview with President Grant, he also 
assented to the correctness of her view, and 
gave it as his opinion that women may prop- 
erly assume the right to vote, without an ad- 
ditional amendment of the Constitution. To 
make assurance doubly sure, however, we 
think it well to urge and work for a Sixteenth 
Amendment expressly prohibiting politica! 
proscription on account of sex.—Staundard. 





GOOD WISHES AND GOOD WORDS FOR THE 
NEW YEAR. 





At this season ofhope and remembrance, of 
thanks for the past and good wishes for the 
future, it becomes our JOUKNAL, one year old, 
to salute its friends and to give an account of 
itself. Nowin any family, the one year old 
member is taught to nod graciously, but the 


best thing he can say for himself is said by his | 


simple presence. So our good friends must 
look at us and think that the best part of 
our work lies in the future, unwritten by us, but 
already traced in the lines of God’s provi- 
dence. 


We are not over-fond of harnessing this | 


overworked phrase into the vehicle of our dai- 
ly work. But if, standing on the high ground 
of the present, we review the events of the 
year, we see that where the woman has only 
stood and prayed, not knowing what more to 
attempt, the doors of action have opened be- 
tore her. Through the new vistas thus re- 
vealed, a beckoning hand adds its direction to 
the call of the inner voice. Much that was 
dream a year ago is solid reality now. Much 
that was vague hope and desire is now organ- 
ized work. We are founding the new Woman- 
hood, the church which has room for all, and 
harmony for all; whose rules are not the 
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divine Justice holds her even scales, strong 
enough to take up the earth as a small thing, 
fine enough to weigh every human soul with 
the weight of its human dignity and individu- 
ality. Of this indeed we have as yet but the 
corner-stone, but the design of the great edi- 
fice, bequeathed to the world two thousand 
years ago, and newly unrolled in our time, is 
now adopted as a working plan in the pro- 
gramme of the future. 

Our city fathers undertake great construc- 
tions, and lay heavy tributes upon us to pay 
for them. Every church, too, must have its 
rate and assessment, since the law is, without 
bread, no brains. And we, building our great 
church, must lay a tax upon the Christian com- 
munity. A tax of love and faith, and zeal, and 
| effort. Give us these and money will follow, 
money which we need for our work, not for 
ourselves. Let every woman pause and pon- 
der the true significance of womanhood. Let 
her take accurate account of her natural gifts 
and human responsibilities, as she alone can 
know them. Then let her assess herself upon 
the full value of her mental and moral estate 
for the benefit of this new and serious combi- 
nation. 

The abuses of society, the horrors of war, 
the awakened conscience of woman, with these 
three themes our thoughts are chiefly busy in 
prospecting for the new year’s work. For the 





| ciency of woman—for the second, we propose 


| to push forward earnestly and strenuously the 
| Woman’s Peace movement. For the third, 
we ask and endeavor fora dispensation like that 
of the Quaker church, in which men and wo- 
men equally instruct and are instructed. 

We shall petition the State Legislature and 
the Congress of the United States this year, 
for the extension of suffrage to woman. We 
; Shall labor to compass the conference already 
spoken of as the World’s Peace Congress of 
Women. And according to our abilities we 
shall preach wherever man opens a pulpit to 
us, and practice wherever Providence opens a 
door, the new, the true, the equal Christianity. 

J. W. i. 





| — = 
| 
\ A PREMIUM ON CELIBACY. 


The general participation of women as 
voters in the recent municipal elections of 
Great Britain, and the success of several la- 
dies as candidates for responsible oftices, have 
attracted general attention and comment from 
the American press. 

It is not generally known, however, that the 
recent admission of women ‘to suffrage in 
Great}Britain is restricted to unmarried wo- 
men and widows. 

The New York Tribune, with the sublime 
disregard of causes which is characteristic of 
| the opponents of Woman Suffrage, says that: 
| It will probably grieve the suffrage ladies to 
| learn that, sthough a large number of the 
| sex availed themselves of their newly-acquired 
| privilege, they were almost without exception 
mature widows or old maids. On the other 
hand, the zeal of these elderly ladies amply 
compensated for their physical deficiencies and 
superfluous years. Many insisted upon vot- 
ing in the names of their husbands—with the 
idea, we suppose, that turn and turn about was 
only fair play—and at least one was detected 
trying to vote twice! For a beginning, this 
does very well indeed. 

The Tribune is quite right. The suffrage 
women do feel grieved (and aggrieved) that the 
wives and mothers of Great Britain did not 
appear at the polls. But, inasmuch as they 
were not allowed to vote, we respectfully sug- 
gest that they showed their usual practical 
| good sense in staying away. 
| The disciples of Malthus may well congrat- 
| ulate the British Parliament upon their novel 
| expedient of restricting the growth of popula- 
| tion. The opponents of marriage may well 
| rejoice at the implied stigma thus cast upon 

the ladies who preside over happy English 
| homes. But the thoughtful men and women, 
' who know how beneficial an influence upon 

character the domestic relations exert alike 
| upom men and women, will grieve at the ex- 
' clusion of married women, as they would 

grieve at the exclusion of married men. It is 
| important that those who control the affairs 
of State should be thoroughly. identified with 
its interests and have astake in its prosperity. 
| What interest is so deeply rooted in the hu- 
man heart as the interest in our children? 
Who is so deeply interested in the suppression 
of vice as the mother of a dissolute son? 
Who so pledged to moral purity as the mother 
of an innocent daughter? Who so keenly 
alive to the cause of temperance as the wife 
of an intemperate husband? Who has a 
greater stake in the question of peace and war 
than the wife whose husband is liable to mili- 
tary service, and whose children depend upon 
that husband for their daily bread ? 

Moreover, this very exclusion of wives from 
citizenship is a practical demonstration of 
their need ofcitizenship. Married women are 
excluded because they are the victims of a le- 
gal oppression which has now no parallel ex- 
cept in the case of apprentices and minors. 
The English (and American) common law, 
made by men alone, regards the wife as a per- 
son held to service and labor by her husband. 
He is the master, she the servant. He is to 
command, she to obey. She is no longer a 











cramped antagonisms of trade, nor the une- 


first, we claim the political freedom and effi- | 


free moral agent—no longer a person with the | 


wife is legally the servant, not the partner of 
her husband. The holy and beautiful institu- 
| tion of marriage is degraded by this relic of 
| feudal barbarism. 

In the interest of marriage, now discour- 
aged and deformed by the personal disabilities 
and legal indignities which are inflicted on ev- 
ery wife and mother in America, we demand 
for all women, married or single, the right 
which includes all other rights—the Ricur oF 
| SUFFRAGE, Il. B. B. 


WOMAN'S BOARD OF MISSIONS. 


We find a report in the Boston Journal of 
the third annual meeting of the Woman’s 
Board of Missions, recently held in this city, 
and we are happy to learn from the different 
reports, that this organization is doing much 
for the eath enj{women. 

The results have been apparent in the gath- 
ering of hundreds of girls into schools, and the 
reduction of this uncivilized and often degrad- 
ed material into classes comparing favorably 
in discipline and mental acquirements with 
schools in our own land, and redeemed not 
only to habits of neatness, order and domes- 
tic thrift, but kindled to earnest desire to 
know Christ in personal communion and ap- 
propriation. 


| State in the Union, from Maine to Texas, the 


BIBLE READERS. ; 

The report concerning Bible women was 
read by Mrs. Miron Winslow. She spoke of 
the efficient help rendered by these native wo- 
‘men, who go about reading the Bible to who- 
ever will listen—to women at work in the 
fields, to those in the zenanas and harems, 
and daily to the crowdsin the hospitals. They 
are often well educated and capable of read- 
ing the sacred word in two or three languages. 
Most of them regard it as a labor of love, and 
receive no compensation ; teachers and pupils 
of the higher schools are voluntary Bible 
readers. 

In some places women who receive only two 
cents a day contribute to support a reader in 
their own village. About two thirds of those 
assumed by the Woman’s Board of Missions 
are supported by the auxiliary societies. 
These women sometimes encounter much op- 
position in acquiring the education needed for 
their work, and in their subsequent labors, 
owing to the prejudives that exist in those 
heathen lands concerning women and their 
proper work; but this opposition grows less 
every year, and now opportunities for their 
work constantly appear. Of their efficiency 
there is no doubt; the missionaries who wit- 
ness their labors write of their great success 
The late Dr. Perkins of Persia writes: “I am 
more and more impressed with the value of 
this agency. Some of the native preachers 
have told us that the Bible women accomplish 
more than they themselves can.” Rey. S. B. 
Fairbank of India says: ‘‘We have made a be- 
ginning in a department too long neglected.” 

ADDRESS OF MISS WEST. 

Miss West, a returned missionary from Tur- 
key, then addressed the meeting. Her theme 
was Woman’s Work, and she was glad to meet 
so many sisters in Boston, but yet she would 
rather be in Turkey, preaching glad news to 
the poor women. Woman’s field is the 
world; in ages past her work had been that of 
prophecy and teaching. In New Testament 
times, the coming of a Savior was revealed to 
woman, and they had been of much help to 
the apostles. She spoke of organizing a soul- 
loving society, as one of the last things she did 
in Turkey, the members of which were to go 
in couples to minister to bodily and spiritual 
wants, to read to women sitting at their house- 
hold work by the doors. The life and dress of 
women in those countries were so simple that 
they had time to work in this cause, She 
then spoke of the eight years she spent in 
Constantinople and the three in the interior, 
and of meeting Miss Norcross there. Miss 
West had assisted in training two hundred 
girls, who are now scattered from sea to’sea 
and along the Euphrates and Tigris. She 
showed a large silver bracelet given by a na- 
tive woman to help pay the debt of building a 
chapel, an ornament which she had worn for fif- 
ty years, and which she threw into the Lord’s 
treasury. Miss West spoke of teaching a 
company of women and children a prayer in 
their own language, and of her pleasure in 
finding, two years after, that a chapel had 
been built in their yillage, and that two hun- 
dred women were gathered there to worship. 

We have not space for a more extensive re- 
port of this large and enthusiastic meeting. 
A number of women addressed the Conven- 
tion during its different sessions. We value 
them therefore for this consideration. These 
meetings were held in “Mt. Vernon church, 
where woman's voice is not accustomed to be 
heard. Nothing was thought about St. Paul 
forbidding women to speak in the church! 
Nothing about women keeping silence in the 
church! One such earnest, Christian, enthu- 
siastic meeting answers Paul's argument, and 
shows that those who have been accustomed 
to quote him against women speaking in pub- 
lic have no faith in 
Miss West said that while she was glad to ad- 
dress the women of Boston, she would “rath- 
er be in Turkey PREACHING GLAD NEWS to 
the poor women.” 





| 


| 
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their own argument. | 


| 


| 


As long as she cannot | single tickets, $2. At Fields & Osgood’s. 


qual ventures of ambition. In this chureh, | personal rights of an individual. In every | now be there, we are very glad to have her | 


lift up her voice in Mt. Vernon church, and 
plead in behalf of the poor women in Turkey. 
Every such effort helps the cause df woman in 
our own country. 








LITERARY NOTES. 


We have received from the author, Edward 
H. Rogers, a pamphlet copy of an admirable 
essay, read before the third Methodist State 
Convention, in Charlestown, Oct. 27, 1870, en- 
titled, “The Relations of Christianity to La- 
bor and Capital.” It is an excellent state- 
ment of the labor question, as seen from its 
religious side. It publication will greatly sub- 
serve the interest of truth. A few copies are 
yet for sale, at Magee’s, on Bromfield street. 





With the issue of the January number, 
Merry’s Museum enters upon its thirty-first 
year. It has been enlarged, and in every re- 
spect made a first-class magazine for boys and 
girls. It contains about one-third more read- 
ing matter than is given in any other periodi- 
cal of its class and price,and claims to be the 
cheapest and the best, as it is the oldest illus- 
trated magazine for youth published in the 
United States. Terms, $1.50a year. Horace 
B. Fuller, publisher, Boston. 


The painting, “Sheridan’s Ride,” it is grati- 
fying to state, is meeting with decided success. 
Its exhibition is daily attended by many visi- 
tors. A special feature of interest, and which 
is given at 12 M.and 4 and 8 P. M., is a lec- 
ture and recitation by Mr. J. B. Roberts, of 
Philadelphia, most favorably known to the 
community as an actor in the tragic line. 
His recital of “Sheridan's Ride” is full of beau- 
ty, force and character, and invests the lines, 
no less than the painting, with new interest 
and point. Mr. Roberts both conceives the 
idea of the poem and transfers it freshly and 
beautifully to his hearers. 


READING Lessons IN STENO-PHONOGRA- 
puy, In accordance with Munson’s Com- 
plete Phonographer. Having especial refer- 
ence to Word-signs and the Formation of 
Phrases. By Eliza B. Burns. 50 cents. 


Hanty’s HAND-BOOK OF PHONOGRAPHY, 
Munson’s Method. New edition, with en- 
graved Phonographic Exercises, prepared 
expressly for it, by Eliza B. Burns, 50 cents. 


The above hand-book and reader, combined, 
form a reliable text-book for acquiring the 
latest and best phonographic short-hand. 
Bound together, cloth cover, $1.00. Mrs. 
Burns, the author of these volumes, was for- 
merly editor of the Ohio Woman's Advocate. 
She is now devoting herself to steno-phonog- 
raphy as a specialty. It is her desire to open 
to women short-hand reporting, which is a 
lucrative branch of business, She also aims 
to get phonography into the public schools, as 
a regular branch of study. As a necessity in 
this work she is getting up simpler elementa- 
ry text-books on the subject than have ever 
yet been produced, and the two we have no- 
ticed are among them. She is able to refer to 
all the pupils who have taken full courses of 
instruction with her this last year, as being 
now in good paying situations. Some of them 
are young ladies, and more places are even now 
open than she has pupils advanced enough 
to supply. It is a business that is constantly 
enlarging, with room for competent workers. 





BUSINESS LETTERS, 
(All business letters will be acknowledged under 
this head, and correspondents who find their favors 
| credited here will understand that, whatever their 
contents, they will receive attention. | 
Business letters received to Jan. 5th:— 
John Gage, H. 8. Harriman, C. C. Hussey, 
E. 8. Williams, Mrs. J. W. Stow, Caroline 
Scott, Hattie E. Warren, A. M. Powell, H. H. 
Brown, Augusta V. Hinckley, Amanda C, 
Loomis, Mrs. Masters, Mrs. 8. T. Worcester, 
Miss Nellie Merrick, Mrs. $8.8. Day, Eleanor 
F. Holmes, Miss L. C. Holman, Asahel Good- 
ell, M. K. Williamson, Mrs. Sarah D. Tucker, 
Oliver Johnson, Mrs. 8. M. Doty, Mrs. M. E. 
W. Havertield, Miss J. Carpenter, Anna Mor- 
timer, Hl. M. Laing, Mrs. R. H. Williams, 
Mary B. Ames, Mrs. Geo. Cowles, Mrs, Sarah 
Beidler, Ione Harrington, Sarah F. Earle,“Miss 
Juliette Guy, Phebe Jane Bailey, Mrs. S. B. 
Beals, Alpheus Crosby, Mrs. John Paine, Mrs. 
M. M. Nesmith, Sam’! Barrett, Annie M. Par- 
ker, M. Vin Ward. 








A FaMILy B.ussinc.—Housekeepers cannot make 
a better investment of a small amount of money than 
by purchasing one of the Doty Washing Machines. 
One half the labor required by any other machine we 
have ever seen is sufficient for this. It is light, dura- 
ble and washes well. We have been using one in our 
family, and would not be without it for any consider- 
ation.—Greensboro N. C.) Patriot, Dec. 9, 1859. 

—_——- - ---- 

Lapis, use GLU-ENE. For mending everything 
it works like acharm. Only 25 cents Try it. 

Dee. 31. 2t 





HORTICULTURAL HALL 
Sunday Afternoon Lectures. 
(THIRD SERIES.) 

Opening Lecture NEXT SUNDAY at 3 P. M. pre- 
cisely, by 

oO. B. FROTHINGHAM, of New York, 

“THE BELIEFS OF THE UNBELIEVERS.” 

Course tickets, $3. Single tickets, 5) cents. Five 
Jan. 7. 





Chickering & Sons’ 
Piano-Fortes. 


Cross of the 
pue 











FIRST GRAND PRIZE! 


HIGHEST AWARD. 
74 First Premiums at Exhibitions 


—IN THE— 


UNITED STATES, LONDON AND PARIS. 


“Department of State, Washington, May 9, 1868. 

To Chickering & Sons, Boston; Sirs.—The Depart- 
ment has received 
One Gold Medal, One Cross of the Legion 

of Honor, 
awarded to your firm for Pianos at the Pays ( niver- 
sal Exposition, 1867, and will deliver the e. 
Lam, sirs, your obedient servant, 
(Signed,) WM. H. SEWARD.” 
Official American List. 

Printed at Washington, Government Printing Of- 
fice, 1868, by Hon. N. M. Beckwith, Commissioner- 
General and President of the Commissio 

This List of Awards, under the head of Gold Med- 
als, has the following words :— 

“Chickering & Sons, New York and Boston Pianos. 
To this Gold Medal was added, by the Emperor, the 
Cross of Chevalier of the ion of Honor. Stein- 
way & Sons, New York City: Pianos.” 

Paris, October, 1367. 

“The highest recognition obtained by any contri- 
butors of Pinos was awarded to your tirm—Chickering 
& Sons. 

(Signed,) J.M. USHER.” 

Commissioner from Massachusetts to the Exposition. 





“To Steinway & Sons was awarded a Gold Medal. 
To Chickering & Sons, a Gold Medal and the still high- 
er recognition of the Cross of the Legion of Honor, 
the highest award to any competitor. 

(Signed,) JOHN G. PERRY.” 

Commissioner from Rhode Island to the Exposition. 


“Messrs. Chickering: Gentlemen :—The Cross of the 
Legion of Honor not only conferred a higher distinc- 
tion than the highest grade of Medals, but was the 
highest recognition awarded to any competitor. 

(Signed,) J. W. HOYT.’ 

U.S. Commissioner to the Paris Exposition, and 
President of the Commission from the State of Wis- 
consin. 


354 Washington St. Boston. 
11 East 14th st., New York. 
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NEWSPAPER. 


| 
| — 
| WEEKLY 
| 


| THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


Devoted to the interests of Woman, to her education- 
al, industrial, legal and political Equality, and espe- 
cially to her Rigur OF SurFRAGE. 


Published Every Saturday by its Proprie=- 
tors, in Boston, Chicago and St, Louis. 


MARY A. LIVERMORE, Eprror. 

JuLiA Warp Hower, Lucy Strong, Henry B. 
BLACKWELLand T. W. H1GGinson, Associate Editors. 

Chicago Address, care of Gro. Suerwoop, 105 
Madison street. 

St. Louis Address, FANNY Hoty, Insurance Ex- 
change Building, Room 18, corner Fifth and Olive st. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


Tue Woman's JourNAL.—The friends of Woman 
Suttrage who wish to keep the issue clear from en- 
tangling alliances with other reforms and the endless 
host of individual whims and vagaries—who would 
pursue it with the same singleness of aim that marks 
the movement in England, and the temperance and 
other special reforms in this country, have established 
a weekly paper, the Woman’s JounNAL, published 
in Boston and Chicago, and edited by Mrs. Livermore, 
Mrs. Lucy Stone, Mrs. Julia: Ward Howe, Mr. Wm. 
Lloyd Garrison and Mr. T. W. Higginson, assisted by 
accomplished friends of the cause. The WOoMAN’s 
JOURNAL is a fair and attractive paper in appearance; 
while the variety and spirit of its articles, and the dig- 
nity, self-respect, good-humor and earnestness of its. 
tone, will show how profoundly mistaken are those 
who suppose that folly and extravagance are necessa~ 
rily characteristic of the di ion of the questi 
The JounNAL 1s indispensable to those who would, 
truly undertsand the character of the movement and, 
measure its progress.—Harper’s Weekly. 








TERMS: 


$2.5) a year, invariably in advance. Single omy,.45 
cents. 


CLUB RATES: 


Any person sending four subscribers will receive 
fifth copy FREE. Ten copies will be forwarded, on re- 
ones of $20.00, and a free copy to the getter-yup of the 
club. 


Specimen copies sent on recetpt of twescent stamp 
for postage. 

Liberal terma to canvassers. 

For sale and subscriptions received by,Tun New 
ENGLAND News Co., 41 Court street? Bostan, and 
oie Sees Nxws Co., 119 Nagsayp, street, New 

ork. 


RATES OF ADVERTISING--Ong. square of eight 
lines, first insertion, 21.50; # ugnt insertion, 73 
cents. Business notices 30 cents per-line, The price 
tor advertising is uniform and inflyxiale, 


—-_r 


Boston Orvice—3 Trewont Plage, rear of Tremont 
House, and second door 4rom, Beaean street. 
ss 
All communicatigas for the WoMAN’s JouURNAL, 
and all letters relyting to its editorial management, 
must be addresyeat t0 Mary A. Livenmors, £ditor. 
Letters containing remittances, and —— the 





business department of te paper, must be ressed 
to Box 42%, eaten. 
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BY JEAN INGELOW. 


There was once a nest in a hollow, 

Down in the mosses and knot-grass pressed, 
Soft and warm and full to the brim; 
Vetches leaned over it purple and dim, 
With buttercup buds to follow. 


I pray you hear my song of a nest, 
For it is not long. 
You shall never light in a summer quest 
The bushes among— 
Shall never light on a prouder sitter, 
A fairer nestful, nor ever know 
A softer sound than their tender twitter, 
That wind-iike did come and go. 


I had a nestful once of my own, 
Ah! happy, happy I; 
Right dearly I loved them, but when they 
were grown, 
They spread out their wings to fly— 
O, one after one they flew away 
Far up the heavenly blue, 
To the better country, the upper day, 
And—I wish I was going too. 


I pray you what is the nest to me, 
My empty nest? 
And what is the shore where I stood to see 
My boat sail down to the west? 
Can I tell that home where I anchor yet, 
Though my good man has sailed ? 
Can I call that home where my nest was set, 
Now all its hopes have failed ? 


Nay, but the port where my sailor went, 
And the land where my nestlings be ; 
There is the home where my thoughts are 
sent, 
The only home for me. 


~—— + + ee 


MONSIGNORE CAPEL, 


BY FANNY BARROW. 





THE “MONSIGNORE CATESBY’’ OF DISRAELI’S ‘‘LO- 
THAIR.” 





One pleasant summer’s day of the year 
1868-69, I was sitting in the Queen’s Gal- 
lery of the House of Commons in London. 

The Right Honorable, the Speaker, a noble- 
looking man, fuli of kindly courtesy to Ameri- 
cans, sent one of the officers of the House to 
me to point out the lions. This officer, after 
the manner of most Englishmen, invariably 
said, “Beg pardon,” when I asked him a ques- 
tion, and made me repeat it; and also invari- 
ably ejaculated in a surprised voice, “Oh in- 
deed!” when I explained any difference be- 
tween the workings of our Congress and his 
Parliament. 

As he singled out the great men, I photo- 
graphed on my memory with intense delight 
John Bright’s bright, jolly face, and John 
Stuart Mill’s graver features. But the man 
of the men I was observing was Disraeli; the 
face of faces was Disraeli’s. I needed no 
pointing out to know that furrowed, worn, 
sensitive, unmistakably Jewish face, from ev- 
ery feature of which flashed that indomitable 
persistent courage, that imperious will, which, 
hand in hand with his ambition, carried him 
through political fire and flood up to the lead- 
ership of the great British empire. I looked 
at his set mouth, his broad forehead, round 
which rings of still beautiful hair curled and 
clustered, and reminded myself that Disraeli 
belonged to an aristocracy older and purer 
than any other, for he was of the chosen peo- 
ple of God. 

I heard him speak. In a low, sweet voice, 
but in words keen, bitter and searching, he put 
to the rout the observations of a noble lord 
on the opposite side; his remarkable -face, 
with its alternations of gloom and light, the 
simple grace of his attitude, and the gleam of 
his} dark, solemn eyes, making a Rembrandt- 
like picture, never to be forgotten. 

And yet this great political leader, who one 
would suppose ignored all knowledge of the 


passion, once wrote a love-story—“Henrietta | 


Temple”—which was so exasperatingly true 
as to “the tricks and the manners” of the loy- 
ers undergoing exhibition, that all lovers who 
read it, and especially all loveresses, with 
their overwhelmingly guilty self-convictions, 
loudly and despitefully abused it. No doubt 
the characters were drawn from life—as by 
common report are those in his last novel, 
“Lothair.” 

I little thought, as I sat looking at Disraeli, 
that some months later I should know one of 
the prominent characters in this novel so well. 
The failing health of a relative rendered nec- 
essary a speedy flight from London and Paris 


- | thair” of the novel, has an income of five thou- 


| American and English, of other faiths, and es- | Pau for some years, driven away from their | word to you. Toallay your suspicions he will | 


| 


| pecially on all desolate and sorrowing women. 
He had come to Pau this season excited 
glowing, covered with the glory of a distin- 
| guished success. He had converted to the 
| Roman Catholic faith the young and enor 
| mously rich Marquis of Bute, baptizing him, 
and administering the Eucharist with his own 

| hands. 
| This young nobleman, the supposed “Lo- | 


{ sand dollars a day, which, with his fine frank 
| nature and generous impulses, makes him 
doubly a “pearl of price” t> the Romish | 
church. No wonder, then, that Father Capel 
was now “Monsignore,” a title well earned by 
| such signal service. 

While in Rome receiving this reward, he 
had converted a number of English and Amer- 
ican women of rank, wealth and fashion, 
among them a well-known lady of New York; 
and now he had returned to Pau, invested 

with the royal purple silk sash, the purple 
| hose, and the gloves, that indicated his ad- 

vanced rank, 

| There is a large square in this picturesque, 
| half French, half Spanish city, called the Pal- 
ace Royale, where two afternoons in the 
week congregated a crowd of well-dressed 
French, English and American men, women 
and children, walking, chatting, drinking 
wine, or sitting, at an expense of two sous 
each, on wicker chairs, listening to music sec- 
ond only to that of the Emperor’s own band 
in Paris, On three sides of this square are 
five hotels. The fourth looks out over the 
restless, swift-running waves of the river Gave, 
to the magnificent range of the Pyrenees 
above, their snow-crowned summits made sur- 
passingly beautiful by the ruddy sunset glow. 
Midway on the open side of the place is a fine 
white marble statue of Henri Quatre, and 
around this the soldiers flirt with the pretty 
nursemaids in their coquettish French caps, 
and the little children make faces at one an- 
other and play. 

In the streets around the square collects a 
double row of carriages filled with beautiful 
women, and sometimes invalids; with here 
and there a sad soul brought by kindly force, 
that the exquisite music may charm away 
corroding grief for a while. 

It was worth the coming to watch the state- 
ly, graceful form of the English priest, gliding 
in and out among the crowd, his black silk 
robe and purple sash floating back, disclosing 
the high-arched instep of a small, slender foot 
—that rare beauty in an Englishman. It was 
worth coming to see him approach the lovely 
English girls with whom he was acquainted. 
The faintest tinge of color brightens his pale 
skin; his large gray eyes lose their gently- 
proud expression; and a smile of rare sweet- 
ness curls the lines of his beautiful mouth» 
disclosing the small, brilliantly-white teeth. 
Quickly the purple glove is drawn from his 
hand, and as he presses theirs, a few words 
are uttered in a soft low tone; and when the 
priest moves away the English girls are blush- 
ing bright rosy-red with delight. 

Other priests, with greasy, rubicund visages, 
are there, walking about like giants—doubt- 
less “refreshed” very often—in the land which 
they rule with such unbounded power. They 
speak with a cautious hiss, and the steel 
chains which confine their coarse black robes 
at the waist have an ominous rattle to our 
heretic ears. 

Still others crawl stealthily along, with 
swart, gldomy, and oh! how dirty faces, utter- | 
ly effete and idiotic as to expression. These | 
are the bare-footed friars, who look at no one, | 
and never speak at all. 








Now Monsignore has met Dr.S., of our own 
| New York—a physician, and the prince of | 
| good company. They talk and laugh heartily, | 
| The Doctor is unconvertible, but the women | 
| of his family are tenderly inclined towards 
; Popish forms. Moensignore is “all things to 
; all men;” he says something seemingly irre- 
| sistibly funny; and while the genial doctor is 
| panting and breathless with laughter, the 
narrator breaks gently away. The half-proud, 
| half-melancholy expression drops quickly 
down like a veil upon his face. He walks 
slowly, looking on the ground. 

The path leads him to a carriage. Two 
beautiful women extend each a hand; one is 
thin, almost to transparency, and the hectic 
flush comes and goes upon her cheek. 

Again the ever-varying expression of lips 
| and eyes, and the rose-tinge of color, lend an 
almost seraphic beauty to the face of the 
| priest as he bends towards the poor consump- 
| tive, and whispers words of magnetic sympa- 
thy; words which cause grateful, wistful tears 
to rise, blinding her eyes and choking her 




















| 
| see those two ladies in white ?” pointing direct- | 


| ed with the amazing, and to me unutterably 


| nation of the crowd, who had never stopped 


to Pau, where roses bud and bloom in the | murmured thanks. If she is better, will she 

open air all winter long; and it was there, af- | be able to come to vespers the next day, when 
' . . 

ter it had pleased God to send me a great af- | he will deliver a very short address on the 


fliction, that I met Monsignore Capel. 
What a refined, beautiful face he had! Of 
English birth, he too had been ordered to Pau 


| sweet uses of illness and suffering? Will she | 
| come? Nothing sectional; nothing doctrinal; | 
| only comfort for the weary and heavy-laden. 





from the unkind, misty chills of his native cli- | She is the daughter of an English Protestant 
mate. For four or five successive seasons he | clergyman, but she promised w‘th a trembling 
had had charge of the Roman Catholic mis- | Pressure of the thin white hand. 
sion here, the services of which were read in| And now a young man just of age ap- 
the English language; and the Pope had given | proaches me. He is an American, but has 
him a special additional charge to use his al- | been educated at the famous Lycce at Tours, | 
most irresistible personal magnetism in the | winning tlie highest honors. His family, | 
interests of his religion upon all invalids’ | Southerners of high position, have lived in 


home by the horrors of war. 
With a courteous bow my young friend ob- 


serves, “You seem to be looking at Monsig- | ence betweén your faith and his, only his may 


nore Capel with great interest.” 


“Yes, I cannot take my eyes off from him.” | after God’s own heart. Promise me that you 
“Take care! Beware! Do you know what | will not see him at all.” 


he says?” 
“What does he say?” | 
“That he requires only three interviews to | 
bring any woman over to the true faith.” 
“T defy him for one.” 
“Don’t do it, for his is not an idle boast—it | 
is the unfailing result of every effort. Do you 


ly across from where I sat. 

“Do you mean the two with the enormous 
gold crosses ?” 

“Yes; they are German princesses, cousins 
of Queen Victoria. The Monsignore had but 
three interviews; came, saw, and conquered. 
They go the pace,” continued my young 
friend, getting rather disrespectful and slangy 
towards their highnesses; “they cross them- 
selves when they say grace before meat, and 
when they sneeze, and when they put their 
stockings on wrong side outwards. Their 
cousin the Queen never writes letters herself, 
but she caused one to be written to them, ad- 
ministering a sound scolding, and admonish- 
ing them to take heed to their ways, and be 
wise in time; but the handsome priest is too 
many for her. He has the princesses fast.” 

‘He'll never have me fast.” 

“A paper of bonbons to nothing on that. 
Three interviews,” mocked the provoking 
boy, laughing and bowing adieu. 

Monsignore Capel had disappeared; and 
soon after I returned to my apartment and 
found his card on my table. I was enraged 
with myself that my hand trembled and my 
heart beat loudly as I took it up. Why, there 
was magnetism in his very card! or else his 
coming so directly upon my defiance of his 
power had shaken my nerves. Any way, I 
was glad that I had missed seeing him for 
this time. , 

The next day there was a fair held in the 
Haute Plante, or Place Napoleon, a large pa- 
rade ground fronting my apartment, and I 
went over to watch the happy faces of the 
Bearnese peasants—a delightfully simple, 
primitive people. They were walking around 
with mouths and eyes wide open, evidently 
thinking that they had entered Aladdin’s gar- 
dens. I followed the crowd to the wagon of 
the dentist, whose servant, dressed as Harle- 
quin, beat a drum, while his master proclaim- 
ed the rapturous feelings incident to tooth- 
pulling after his, infallible method, and conse- 
quently was pulling out no end of teeth, the 
drum beating an accompaniment to the fran- 
tic roars of the victims. I rushed with the 
rest and bought waffles of the Turk who sold 
them out of a little red and gold mosque, with 
white curtains and many bells. I purchased 
chestnuts of the nice nut-cracker-faced old 
woman, who held a funny baby, with its little 
bullet head in a tight cap, with one hand, 
while she stirred the roasting chestnuts with 
the other. 

Then I visited the tent with the ginger- 
bread and gimcracks; the tent with the two- 
headed girl from Paris ; the tent in which resid- 
ed in great harmony a dwarf of an implacable 
countenance, but so little that there was not 
enough of him to “make a pie,” and a giantess 
of overwhelming proportions, who, with the 
most engaging ingenuousness, showed the com- 
pany her leg up to the knee, in order to prove 
to them that there was no humbug about it 
and she was not standing on stilts; and finish- 


shocking exhibition of the crucifixion, enacted 
by wriggling marionettes five inches high, a 
crowd of whom marched through the garden 
of Gethsemane, some walking backwards, ow- 
ing to the twisting of the wires, others hopping 
gaily on one foot, and one energetic little man 
rolling aiong like an india-rubber ball. The 
whole scene was played to the end, and when 
at the last everybody, good and bad, was unex- 
pectedly twitched up to heaven with a sudden 
whizz and whirl, their legs kicking and flap- 
ping violently, I could stand it no longer, and 
laughed out hysterically, to the intense indig- 


| New York were Episcopalians, but these two 


be so tolerant, so liberal, he will make you be- 
lieve that there is really no very great differ- | 


be a little more perfect perhaps, a little more 


But this second card and disappointment | 
had only heightened my desire to break lances 
with the priest, and I refused to promise. 

There was a married lady from New York 
city who, with her beautiful sister, was spend- 
ing the winterin Pau. Iknew other members 
of their family intimately, and this ‘led to a 
warm friendship with them. My friends in 


were Roman Catholics. 

In afew days I received an invitation to dine 
with my new friends. “We shall be quite 
alone,” the note said; “only my cousins, Dr. 
S., and Monsignore Capel.” 

So I went. 

As I was taking off my shawl] my beautiful 
friend said, “You won’t mind meeting Mon- 
signore Capel, dear, will you? He wants 
very much to make your acquaintance.” 

“And to convert me,” I added. “He will 
never do it, never. I shall convert him first.” 

I was to meet him at last. This would be 
the first of the three to-be-fatal interviews, I 
donned my mental armor. I remembered 
poor witty Tom Hood’s advice to the little boy 
who was going to bathe in the ocean: “Mind, 
if you see a shark coming to bite your legs off, 
bite his off first.” Oh, yes; I would utilize 
this capital piece of advice. I would be first 
in the field. Like flint and steel our minds 
should clash together, and sparkling speeches 
would leap into life ; everybody would be amus- 
ed and nobody hurt—at least I would not. 

In a glow of courage Ientered the saloon, 
and a minute after that stately form and beau- 
tiful face were bending over me, and my hand 
was cordially pressed. 

“Oh, Monsignore,” I hurried to begin, “I am 
so very glad to meet you. Do you know that 
I am firmly resolved to convert you to the 
Protestant Episcopal faith ?” 

“Madame!” 

“Yes. You can reason and I will argue- 
Oh, Monsignore, don’t look so inquisitorial! 
If I am a woman, I can state a case logically, 
though I know very well what youare think- 
ing about this minute.” 

“What I am thinking about ?” 

The color had flushed into his face and an 
angry gleam had shot out of his eyes, when I 
uttered my manifesto with such temerity; but 
both were gone in an instant, and the eyes 
were now flashing with amusement. He*was 
thinking that women were for the most part 
gentle and good, prone to piety and delightful- 
ly easy to “turn”—which word occurs in the 
original Greek Bible wherever “converted” is 
used in our translation, for our better compre- 
hension. His experience had taught him that 
many women made of their religion a senti- 
ment, an «esthetic worship, and that not one 
in a thousand knew or cared about doctrine, 
These verdant souls, “on tiptoe for a flight,” 
could be easily “blown about” by such soft, 
pleasant “winds of doctrine” as he would 
whisper to them. 

Thus, when he asked me what his thoughts 
were, [ answered: ‘I will tell them to you ina 
parable from Hans Christian Andersen. Five 
little peas sat in a pea-pod. They were green 
and the pod was green, so they thought that 
the whole world must be green ; in which opin- 
ion they were about right.” 

“Madame!” 

“Yes, certainly, and I agree with you as far 
as the five little peas or five thousand little wo- 
men are concerned; these are green, so are 
they. They know nothing about doctrine; 
they have only faith. Ifyou bewilder an art- 
less, loving, ignorant woman with awful doc- 





my small lance at him whenever I could get a 
chance, was hit hard more than once under 
the cover of his enchanting courtesy, which 
took all offense from the blow. 


“And thus he bore without reproach 
The grand old name of gentleman.” 


“Some of my American friends have told 
me,” observed the Monsignore, with a smile so 
sweet that I scented mischief—“some of them 
have told me that they have made a byword 
from a practice universal among the most pi- 
ous of your people. Many farmers in the 
Northern and planters in the Southern States 
sell their hay and cotton with great heavy 
stones packed in the center of the bales to in- 
crease the weight and defraud the buyer. This 
is called ‘deaconing’ the hay and cotton. 
‘Tom, when you have sanded the sugar and 
watered the whiskey, come to prayers,’ calls 
the grocer to his shop-boy, whose province it 
is to ‘deacon’ the sugar and whiskey.” 

“Oh, Monsignore, those old jokes are to be 
found in the same melancholy jest-book with 
the fossil story of the Irish ostler.” 

“What is that?” 

“You must have read it or heard it. The os- 
tler went toconfession. After he had told of 
all the total depravity about himself that he 
knew, the priest asked: ‘Have you never sto- 
len and sold half of the oats for the horses, fill- 
ing up the measures with bran ?” 

“‘Niver, your riverence!’ shouted Pat, his 
eyes opening wide with the splendid surprise 
of a new idea. 

“Then the confessor administered a penance 
and said Benedicte and secula seculorum, and 
Pat went grinning home. 

“The next time he confessed he snuffled out 
exactly the same string of peccadilloes—for 
confession and amendment are in no wise con- 
nected—and in addition, with a depraved, irre- 
pressible chuckle, he told that not a measure 
of oats but had been robbed of half its con- 
tents, and bran substituted; while Pat at that 
very moment was spreading himself in a fine 
new corduroy coat bought with the rifled food 
of the helpless horses. 

“My son!’ exclaimed the priest, ‘this is dread- 
ful! You never did it before ?’ 

“Faith, your riverence, you niver towld me 
before. Sure the horses were bursting wid 
oats till you put it into me head to——’”’ 

“Deacon them,” interrupted Monsignore, 
jaughing. “Well, I admit that there is a good 
moral in that old anecdote. We are too apt 
to suggest possible offenses. You have done 


me a service by telling it.” ane 
“Your good nature disarms me. Now,’ I 


said, “you tempt me to tell you a true story of 
a deacon, a horse trader. It was related to 
me by a bright old Yankee lady. The deacon 
was her neighbor; a tall, gaunt man, with 
the stiffest of spines, and the eye of a falcon 
for his own interests. The old lady did not 
like him, and evidently enjoyed telling the 
story. I must try to preserve the Yankee dia- 
lect, for that is the best part of it. 

“ ‘Wall,’ the old lady begun—‘wall, my dear, 
some people have very cur‘ous notions abeout 
gettin’ religion, There’s my neighbor, Dea- 
con Jabe Sniffin, who’s makin’ a fortun’ a- 
tradin’ horses. Wall, he thought he'd ‘speri- 
enced a change of heart, but he didn’t want 
to ’sperience a change of business; that was 
touchin’ a tender p’int—might interfere with 
the profits, you know, so he thought he’d con- 
sult with Deacon Aminadab Tweedle, who 
kept store, and did up the sugar and whiskey 


over night. sd 
“‘Now, look a-hear; you don’t s’pose, 


Brother Tweedle,’ he began, drawling the 
words through his nose—you don’t s’pose 
them little stories, sort o’ lies like that yon 
and I tell in the way of trade, will be reckoned 
upagin us in theday of judgment? Sarcum- 
stanced as we air, we can’t help it, you know. 
I don’t s’pose it'll make no sort o’ difference at 
allin the sight o’ the Lord, long’s the heart's 





trine, she will accept it meekly; then reading 
again the old comfortable words in her Bible, 
so easy to understand, her great mental reser- 
vation of simple, unquestioning faith will as- 
sert itself. Forgive me, but you are at home 
with reservations, Monsignore, and to appro- 
priate a famous remark of my American Pres- 
ident, General Grant, ‘We will fight it out on 
that line’—unquestioning faith.” 

A low melodious laugh greeted this long 





crossing themselves from the beginning. There 
was no getting out, once you had paid your 
three sous at the door of entrance. You had 
to move step by step with the crowd until you 
arrived at the door of egress on the othe side- 

After this I declined going to any more ex- 
hibitions, though a polite lady invited me to 
come in and see a cannibal enjoy aslight repast 
on human flesh, adding, “Et vous serez récom- 
peuse de votre peine, je vous le promets.” But f 
thanked her and passed on, having had enough, 
indeed, a little too much, of primitive simplic- 
ity. 

I threaded my way through the garlic-per- 
fumed crowd, and arrived home to find Mon- 
signore’s card number two on the table, and a 
Stately, beautiful old lady—the mother of my 
good physician—waiting to see me. 

“Oh, my dear,” she began, “Oh, I beseech 
you, do not let that terrible priest make a per- 
vert of you. Refuse to see him; you do not 
know how insidiously dangerous he is.” 

“He is not dangerous to me, dear madame; 
he cannot tempt me to deny my faith.” 

“Do not try it; do not let him speak one 


speech, and asthe servant just then announced 
| dinner, he gave me his arm, saying in his 
cordial voice: “If we eat together, surely we 
| shall become friends, fighting on the same 
| side.” 

It was Friday, and of course fast day; but 
the dinner was a miracle of French ingenuity. 
Eight or nine courses of fish, oysters and lob- 
sters, prepared in every conceivable and incon- 





The gay gold vases, with little looking-glasses 
allround their outsides, were filled with bon- 
bons and fruit; and halfa dozen different kinds 
of wines were circulated round the table. Mon- 
signore declined all but one or two of the sim- 
plest dishes and one glass of claret. His cour- 
teous “pas encore, merci,” to the servants, who 
offered him the choicest of everything, almost 


on their knees, meant, “not at all,” for he | 


made searcea pretense of eating or drinking. 
Yet witty remarks, repartee and droll little 
stories followed each other in rapid succession ; 
a fine jest from Dr. S. was sure to elicit a 
| finer one from the priest; while I, pointing 


ceivable style, left nothing to be desired in the | 
way of variety or delicious zest to the dishes. | 


all right; now does it, Brother Tweedle ?’” 
| In the midst of the laughter this story crea- 
| ted, we rose from the table; and Monsignore, 
| giving me his arm again, whispered, “Did I not 
| say that we should be good friends, after we 
| had broken bread together? You have given 
| me this assurance through the grotesque me- 
; diam of your Yankee story. You shall never 
| regret it.” 
| Then, speaking to our hostess, he said: “You, 
dear madame, do not require the lesson, but 
| will you take these cards and give them away 
toothers? I need not say how glad I shall be 
| to see you two at the chapel on Sunday. 
| Your presence will strengthen my heart in my 
| work. And I must leave you. I have letters 
to write which will keep me up till daylight, 
| Good-night, and thanks for your charming 
| hospitality.” 
| With a graceful, sweeping bow he was gone, 
and a moment after I had one of the cards 
which he had left in my hand. It read thus: 

On Sunday next, January 51st, Monsignore 
Capel will preach at the Chapel of the Hospice 
at halt-past three P. M., “On sins of the 
tongue.” 

Monsignore Capel leaves for the Holy Land 
on Monday. During his absence Father. D. 
has undertaken to perform the duties of chap- 
plain. 

The concluding words of the card filled my 
friends with grief. Going away to the Holy 
' Land! And sosoon! What should they do 
| without his kind counsels and encourage- 
,ment? The news quite clouded the enjoy- 

ment of the remainder of the evening. 
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And I thought of “the sins of the tongue”— 
what a wildly comprehensive topic! Doubt- 
less my tongue Lad sinned when I betrayed 
the religious code of the Yankee deacon; and 
I did seem to have gone over to the camp of 
the alien, when I admitted that Christians on 
my side could be found full of such hypocriti- 


eal self-deceit. My tongue was an unruly 


member—no doubt of it; and I determined to | 
go to the chapel to hear what Monsignore had > 


to say about it. 

My friends and I were walking the next af- 
ternoon in the Rue de la Prefecture, the princi- 
pal business street in Pau, when we saw the 
priest coming towards us with his gliding grace- 


ful step, his eyes down-drooped, his arms folded | rious conversation with a man so thoroughly | 


across his breast. Absorbed in thought, he 
would have passed us without speaking. 

“Monsignore!” called my beautiful friend. 

The broad hat was raised from his brow, 
and the dark lustrous eyes were lifted to our 
faces. 

“How tired you look, Monsignore.” 

“1 have not slept since I saw you.” 

“ What kept you awake?” 

“A great many letters to be written, and di- 
rections also written, that my poor pensioners 
liere may not be neglected in my absence.” 

“Oh, why do you go? 
nore.” 

“You counsel disobedience, mademoiselle.” 

“But it is far. We may all be under the 
daisies before you return—or you may be as- 
saulted by piratical Arabs, or spirited away 
by some descendant of the witch of Endor. 
Pray don’t go.” 

“Im not afraid of the Arabs or witches,” 
he answered, smiling; ‘‘and as the Pope has 
ordered me to accompany the Marquis of 
Bute in his travels, I have only to obey. Save 
the parting with my friends here, this is a 
pleasant duty; but,’ continued the priest— 
his cheeks flushing and paling in the same 
moment—“if to save a single soul, I were ask- 
ed to die in torture this day, I should consider 
my life as nothing in the balance!’ 

Was he not the one of all others best fitted 
to accompany that young nobleman? None 
other could keep the just kindled fire of a 
new faith so bright and warm. The Pope, 
mild and amiable as he is called, was also 
keen and far-sighted; and he trusted that 
the pure life, the untiring good works of the 
priest, would cause the now light pinions of 
that new faith to fold up firmly and settle 
down forever. 

Promising to be punctual at chapel the fol- 
lowing afternoon, we left Monsignore to return 
to the many, perhaps troubled thoughts, 
which would keep him writing again far into 
the night; while we sauntered idly on, the 
small French heels of our boots ringing a tiny 
second to the loud eclacking tramp of the 
wooden-shoed peasants. 

On Sunday morning I went as usual to) 
hear the good English clergyman, who had 
been such a friend to me when all other earth- 
ly friends were across the wide ocean. 








But all through the solemn service, a 
mournful undertone kept ringing in my brain, 
“He is going to the Holy Land to-morrow; 
I shall never see his face or hear his voice 
again.” And when at the close of the ser- 


| vice he bade his dear friends a tender farewell, FINE ART M ATERI ALS. 


All materials for Oil, Water Color, and Pastel Paint- 
Drawing, Wax-Flower making, Decalcomanie, 

e finest assortment of water-color boxes “‘fit- 
mts to be found in Bos- 


his voice broken and agitated, the violence of 
my own grief alarmed me, and my suddenly 
awakened conscience warned me that I for 
one ought to be thankful that he was going. 

I began to entertain, not a fear—oh no, it 
did not amount to that—but a shadowy ghost 
of a fear of those three interviews, and a 
sense of relief from personal responsibility 
| because they were now impossible. One se- 


| good, and so magnetically earnest, was invig- 
| orating, delightful, to those not of his faith, 


_ It was like a dash of fresh spray; but strong; BRAMAN, SH 


| waves would follow, and engulf the unwary 
| and over-confident. Yes, my conscience 


made it transparently clear to me that discre- 


| tion was the better part of valor; that 


“He who fights and runs away 

May live to fight another day.” 
And so Monsignore went away to the Holy 
| Land, and some months after I returned to 
| my home across the seas, my faith unchanged, 


Do not go, Monsig- and my constant prayer more often than ever | — 


| renewed of “Lead us not into temptation.” 
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Ne. 27 Sudbury, cor. Portland St., 
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ARTIFICIAL TEETH 


| Ifany of my readers in their travels should | Inserted on a PATENT SOFT or FLEXIBLE RUB- 


| ever meet Monsignore Capel, if ever they per- 
| mit themselves to be drawn within the circle 
of his magnetic intellectual attraction, they 
will remember this imperfect sketch, and say | 
to themselves and each other, “She told the 
truth.” 








JUST FOR FUN. | 


Prussia. | 


Caution to ball-goers—never wind up the 
evening with a reel. 


cork said to the ginger pop. 
Men are like potatoes—they do not know 
how soon they may be in hot water. 
A Chicago saloon is called “Lamb's Rest.” 
Folks look sheepish when they come out. 


prize: “The noblest Row-man of them all.’ 


When a chicken has the toothache, what 
does itexpect? That a chicken will by-and- 
by come to pullet. 


A clergyman offers up prayers for the Legis- 
lature of his State, which he says, is disposed 
to repeal even the Ten Commandments. 

“What’s the difference between the North 
Pole and South Pole?” ‘‘Why, all the differ- | 
ence in the world,’ replied a lady unwittingly ; 
and that’s the answer. | 

A school-girl was recently asked at an ex- | 
amination, by the gentleman, to tell him 
what Adam lost by his fall; and when pressed, 
she replied: ‘I suppose it was his hat.” 











In the Litany, after the prayer for his | 
Queen, of his own good impulse, he asked | 
God to bless and keep the President of the 
United States. He always did this; and who 
can blame us if the few Americans present 
invariably responded with special fervor to 
that prayer? 

Then we heard an orthodox sermon, charg- 
ing us to beware of pitfalls cunningly devised 
for our spiritual destruction, with—as I guilti- 
ly thought—so many looks aimed directly at 
me, that I went home with two minds about 
going to a Romish chapel in the afternoon. 
But Iam afraid that the clay of my wicked 
human nature was more malleable in the 
hands of the priest than of the rector; for 
half-past three found me sitting in the over- 
crowded chapel with the German. princessess, 
many English people of rank, and several 
Americans, besides my Roman Catholic 
friends, 


The imposing services, the delicious chant- 
ing over, Monsignore stood on the steps of 
the chancel, his prayer-book in his hand, and 
without notes, began his sermon on the sins 
of the tongue, 

I had been lectured more or less all my life | 
upon the iniquities of the wagging member | 
which I owned, by high stepping relatives, 
who had incredible beams in their own eyes, 
and the largest, most uncharitable of ears. 
“Don’t care” had been the general result of 
those sermons; but this simple, tender, sweet- 
spoken lesson of charity, with the divine Gold- | 
en Rule for text, sank deep into my self-ac- 


captain of a craft laden with boards how he 
managed to get dinner on the passage. | 
“Why,” replied the skipper, “we always cook | ™ 
aboard!” “Cvok a board, do you?” rejoined | Atlantic and Great Western Depot, at 

7.25 A.M., 3.35 P.M., and 10.25 P.M. 


LEAVE DuNKIRK by New York time, from Union 


1.30 P.M. and 9.50 P.M. 


Big sister: “Oh, papa, I must go to hear 
Nilsson. You know I am so fond of music.” 
Juvenile brother triumphantly: “Then why | 
don’t you let me play on my drum ?” 


A dentist, trying in vain to extract a decay- | 
ed tooth from a lady’s mouth, gave up the 
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find it to their advantage to call before purchasing. 
Dee. 10. Sin 
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tes, making it easier and | 
other method 
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Hot, pure air without moisture; thorough manipu- 
lation; water spray, douche, shower or pianee— 
adapted to the condition of the bather. 
| tive, Restorative, Luxurions : 

all refreshers in hot weather. 
Lapirs—l0 A. M. to 1 P. M. 
MEN—6 to 84 A. M., 2 to yo’. M., and until 11 Wednes- 
os tx Saturday evenings. (Closed Sundays.) L. L. 


HOURS. 


N, M.D. 


ECALCOMANIE, DIAPHANIE and 
d MATERIALS for WAX FLOWERS, FRUIT, 
&c. Instruction in Decalecomanie Free. Also in- 
structions in Wax Work, Diaphanie for Stained Glass 





(Between 


, Manager. 


Transparencies, &c. 


&e., &e. 
MRS. L. R. SPRINGER, 
mporter and Dealer in material for the above styles 
of work, 351 WASHINGTON ST. (next the Boston The- 


task with this apology: “The fact is, madam, atse), Becton, Mase. 


it is impossible for anything bad to come from | 
your mouth.” | 


low, who was an eminent performer on the 
trencher, toafriend. “I hope,” said the friend, | 
“no poor man has found it; for it would ruin 
hii in a week.” 


A colored mail-carrier in Virginia was re- | 


dog. “Look-a-here, massa,” said he, ‘“‘you’d 

better be keerful how you shake this chile! cos | 
when you shakes me, you shakes the whole of | 
the United States; I carries its mails.” 


“Madam,” said a cross-tempered physician | 22 Miles the Shorter Route. 


to a patient, “if women were admitted to Pari- | 


“And some physicians if allowed to practice | 
there,” replied the lady, “would soon make it | 
a desert.” 


An invincible wit and punster asked the 


the wag; “then I see you have been well sup- | 

plied with provisions this trip, at all events.” 
The hunters of Stberia, when hard pressed 

by hunger, take two thin pieces of board, we 


ERIE RAILWAY. 


“T have lost my appetite,” said a gigantic fel- | THE BROAD GAUGE, DOUBLE TRACK ROUTE 
BETWEEN THE 
ATLANTIC CITIES 
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|'WEST AND SOUTHWEST. 
THIS RAILWAY EXTENDS FROM 
cently well shaken by a man for kicking his | NEW YORK to CINCINNATI 860 miles, 
NEW YORK to CLEVELAND 625 miles, 
NEW YORK to DUNKIRK 460 miles, 
NEW YORK to BUFFALO 423 miles, 
NEW YORK to ROCHESTER 335 miles 


Four Express Trarns daily leave New York from 
dise, their tongues would make it purgatory.” | Depot foot of Chamber street, at - 

8.00 and 10.00 A.M., 5.30 and 7.00 P.M. 
23d street Depot, at 
7.45 and 9.45 A.M., 5.15 and 6.45 P.M., 
running through WITHOUT CHANGE, and connecting 

with ali WESTERN AND SOUTHERN LINES. 


TRAINS LEAVE CINCINNATI by Columbus, O., time, 
from Depot cor. 5th and Hoadley streets, at, 


Depot, at 
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LEAVE CLEVELAND by Columbus, U., time, from 


Turkish Baths, 
1427 Washington Street, 


BOSTON, 
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THE WEED 


SEWING MACHINE, 





ForSimrxicity, DurRAbBILiTy, and EFFECTIVENESS 
in executing Lint and neavy work, is not equalled 
by any other machine. 


“SHUTTLE,” “STRAIGHT NEEDLE,” “SELF- 
ADJUSTING TENSION.” 


Will Hem (wide and narrow), Fell, Cord, Bind, Tuck, 
Fringe, Baste, Ruffle, Gather and Sew on at the 
same time, Hemstitch, Sews from thick 
to thin, and thin to thick, without 
change of tension. 





Makes little nowe. Runs very easily, and with great 
speed, 


— HAS BEEN AWARDED MORE — 


FIRST PREMIUMS 


THAN ANY OTHER. 


Can be bought and payments made in 


Small Monthly Installments. 


AGENTS WANTED 


In every town in New England. 50 Agents wanted 
on commission. Apply to or address 


Weed Sewing Machine Co., 


JAMES Il. FOWLER, Agent, 


349 Washington Street, 
BOSTON. 


J.M. THRESHER, 
Surgeon Dentist, 
132 Court Street, 

BOSTON. 


MRS. J. B. PAIGE 


Wishes to announce that she has re-opened her Mu- 
sical Studio in new and commodious rooms, 616 
Tremont Street, where she will personally attend 
to pupils and fitting of teachers. Varties desiring to 
obtain a Thorough Musical Education can receive it 
by this method in a remarkably short time, Instruc- 
tion given in Classes or Private Lessons. Teachers 
desiring a Partial Course can now obtain it by the quar- 
ter. Rooms let with use of piano. 2t 2c. dl, 


Noy. 12. 
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12,000 of the Lamb Knitting Machines 
in use, sold on their merits, with little advertising. 
The only machine that knits Circular, Flat, and 
Ribbed work, narrowing and widening on each. 
Every family should have one. Send for SAMPLE 
STOCKING and Circular stating wherein the Lamb 
Machine is superior in all points, and cheaper than 
any other. 


LAMB KNITTING MACHINE MFG CO., 


N. CLARK, AGES, 
3m 313 Washington St., Boston. 


Nov. 5. 





‘ 
Woman's Medical College 
OF THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY, 
Neos, 128 and 130 Second Avenue, corner 
Sth Street. 
NEW YORK. 

Students of this school can attend the clinics at 
Bellevue Hospital, the Eye and Ear Infirmary and 
the City Dispensaries. They receive practical train- 
ing in the New York Intirmary, which treats about 
seven thousand patients annually. 

For announcements and particulars address the Sec- 
retary of the Faculty, 


Dr. Emily Blackwell, 


128 Seceud Avenue, New York City. 
Jan, 22. 


SARAH A. COLBY, M.D., 


Specialty, Diseases of Women and Children. 


Dr. Colby brings professional skill and i 
bear upon the cure of all experience to 


CHRONIC DISEASES. 
Consultatica free. Social calls at the office. 


Oneqear Union Parks” Boston. 


Ofice Hours from 10 A. M.to 4 P. M., Saturdays 
and Sundays excepted. ly Jan. 15. 





PROF. COOK’S BALM OF LIFE. 

This wonderful and popular compound has unques- 
tionably become a family medicine’ and is the special 
favorite of the ladies. It cures ail Skin Diseases of 
whatever nature. It is an unfailing remedy for Ca- 
tarrh, Sore Eyes, Sick and Nervous eadache, Tooth- 
ache, Neuralgia, Cholera Infantum, Cholera Morbus, 
Colic, Dysentery, Diarrhoea, Indigestion and Dyspep- 
sia. It cures _ las, Tetter, Salt Rheum, Ri 
Worm, Barber’s Itch, ore Carbuncles, Old Ue 
cers, Internal and External Piles. It is a sure HAIR 
RESTORER; it removes dandruff and crust from the 
scalp, and destroys the “Animal Parasite” (Hair-Eat- 
er) at the root of the hair. Thousands use it. ty it. 
It is entirely harmless internally or externally. $ per 
bottle; 1 dozen bottles, $10; half dozen, $5. Sold by 
Sregeute generally. Corn and Bunion Cure, 75 cts. 
per bottle. Wholesale and Retail Depot, No. 99 Court 
street, (Room 2), corner Hanover street, Boston. 

Sept. 10. ly C. W. TAYLOR, Sole Agent. 


4B LADIES’ 

& SUPPORTERS, 
INVENTED AND FITTED BY 

MRS. L. W. TUCK. 


Something new and convenient. A supporter based 
upon Hy@ienic PrRincip.es. Also 


Elastic Bandages, Trusses, Invalids’ Core 
sets and Porous Rubber Plasters. 


28 Winter Street, (Room 17;,) 
BOSTON. 
Mrs. Tuck treats Uterine Diseases. 3m Nov. 12. 


FOR LADIES AND CHILDREN. 
Butterick’s 


“PATTERNS OF GARMENTS,” 


144 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 
173 MIDDLE STREET, PORTLAND. 


PLUMMER & WILDER. 
Nov. 5. 38m 














All Wanting Sewing-Machines 
ARE INVITED TO CALL ON 


WHITE, SMITH & Co.., 


No. 11 Temple Place, 
And examine their stock of 


Sewing-Machines, 
WHICH IS THE BEST IN BOSTON. 


We sell our Machines for small 


MONTHLY CASH INSTALLMENTS. 


Cash customers will find it to their advantage to call 
onus. We have the finest sewing-machine rooms in 
Boston, and the largest stock of machines for pur- 
chasers to select from. We have also on hand the 


“ELLIPTIC” 
Machine, one of the best in the market; call and ex: 
amine it before you purchase. REMEMBER THE 
PLACE! And call on or address 


White, Smith & Co., 


11 TEMPLE PLACE, BOSTON. 
Dec. 10. 


CPHAIL’S 


PIANOS. 


385 Washington St., Boston. 
Pianos from $250 to $1000. Vianos to let. 

PIANOS SULD ON INSTALLMENTS. 
Dec. 10. 
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NEW AND SPACIOUS STORE, 
L57T-e«Tremont Streete==157 


New styles of FURNITURE, Mantel and other 
Mirrors, Drapery Curtains, and Upholstery Goods. 


GEO. W. WARE & Co., 
Aug. 6. BOSTON. ly 








MRS. A. C. LATHAM, M. D. 


Ladies call upon us daily to express their satisfac- 
tion at our treatment of the Hair and Scalp. Bald- 
ness, Humors, Blanching, Fading or Turning Grey of 
the Hair treated with success. 

Mrs. L. has practiced at her present office for 
TENYBARS. Many testimonials may be seen there from 
all parts of the country in proof of her skill. She has 
extensive laboratory facilities, and the medicines of J. 
& A.C.Latham have become household words. She 
cures Consumption, Paralysis, Rheumatism, Dyspep- 
sia, Affection of the Heart, Humors, Catarrh, &c., &c. 
Consultation free. Medical examination, $1.00. 





Musical Literature. , 
Beethoven etters, 1790-1826, cloth........ 32.00 
Life of Beethoven, (Schindler), Ed. by Mosckelles, 

7 Cloth... ....ee0- eee 2.00 
Life of Chopin. By Liszt. Cloth........ - 150 
Life of Handel, By Schoelcher. Cloth ... 2.00 
Life and Letters of Gottschalk. By Hensel 





Leave Burrao by New York time, from Depot | 


| Mozart. A Romantic Biography. 


cusing soul; and I sat, like many another 
woman in the audience, blinded with peni- 
tent tears. If those were the pernicious doc- 
trines of a corrupt priest, if this was one of 
the pitfalls devised for our spiritual destruc- | similar practice is known among the South Sea 
tion, there need be no fear of a betrayed faith. Islanders. This is supposed to be a very eco- 
If those three to-be-so-dreaded interviews | yomical kind of board. 

could have taken place, they would have left , 


| Some funny correspondent of the Chicago 

e Fy u r 4 - “ ‘ 
rag Sony San, © Satie ween dae te Advance tells this anecdote to that journal: 
° , “ 


are told, and placing one on the pit of the | 
stomach and the other on the back, gradually 
draw together the extremities, and thus allay, 
in some degree, the cravings of appetite. A 





A good many years ago a liberal clergyman of | 
I shall never forget that address, or the | Boston met Dr Woods and undertook to make 
manner and looks of the speaker. As he | himself merry at the doctor’s expense. ‘I saw 
stood and pronounced the Benedicite, his sad, | the other day a picture of your seminary—a | 
uplifted eyes, all his features, rapt, absorbed ; man putting pumpkins into a mill and coming 
in ecstatic devotion, became purified and like | out ministers.’ ‘Yes, how would you like to 


| out change, and affording a tine opportunity tor view- 


| enjoying the comfort and retirement of a private 


| sortase to this line, are run through without change 
nm 


cor. Exchange and Michigan streets, at 


7.00 A.M., 2.50, 6.25 and 11. 20 P.M. 
Leave Rocuester by New York time, from Gene | 
esee Valley Depot, at 
7.15 A.M. and 4.00 P.M. 
Ca" New and improved Drawine-Room CoacnEes 
are attached to the train leaving New York at 10.00 
A.M. and Butlalo at 7.00 A.M., running through with- | 


ing the varied and beautiful scenery of this line, while 


Drawing-Room. | 
Ct Magniticent Day and Night Coaches, of a style | 
tween New York and Rochester, Butlalo, Dunkirk, | 

Cleveland, Cincinnati and intermediate points. | 

Baggage Checked Through. | 

Fare as low and time as quick as by any 


other route. 


ASK FOR TICKETS via ERIE RAILWAY, 


| Ehiert’s Letters ow Music. 


| chine, 


, connection with it. 


CREE cc ccccccccce . 150) 
Cloth..... 1.75 | 
Mendelssohn's Letters, 2 vols. Cloth, each. 
Reminiscences of Mendelssohn. Cloth. 






History of Music. Sy Ritter. 
Polko’s Musical Skeiches. Cloth.. 


Bound uniformly in Cloth, Scut postage paid, on | 
receipt of price. | 


OLIVER DITSON 
Dee. 17. BOSTON. 
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ly 


Whirlwind Carpet Sweeper. 

It has no rotary brush or other machinery that will 
wear or injure the carpet, and it does not raise the 
dust in the room. It accomplishes its work by cre- | 
ating a strong current of ain, which is made to 
pass over the surface of the carpet into the ma- 
It works close to the walls of the room, and, 


Medicines forwarded to all parts of the country, to be 

paid C. O. D., safely delivered. Hours from 9 A.M. to 

6 P.M. 

Office==-292 Washington St., Boston. 
July 2. ly 


REMOVAL. 
THE ORIGINAL. 


HOW E 


Sewing Machine. 
IMPROVED. 

The NEW ENGLAND OFFICE of the above cel- 
ebrated Machine has been removed to the new and el- 
egant store recently fitted ‘up at 

Nos. 48 and 50 Temple Place. 
The superiority of these Machines for MANU- 
FACTURING, and especially for FAMILY use, has 
long been acknowledged; and all in want of a first- 
class Sewing Machine are invited to visit our office, 








unlike the Rotary Sweepers, no broom is required in 
SALESROOMS : rd 

Sept.3. 16 TEMPLE PLACE, ly | 
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New Human Hair Store. | 


Ladies, there is more cheating in human hair than , 





the face of an angel—like the face of one 
who had thrown off forever all soiling con- 
tact with this world. 


go through the mill?’ and any one ought to 
be familiar with the doctor's drawl to get the 
spirit of it, but it isn’t bad any way.” i 


L. D. Rucker, 


Which can be procured at all principal * offices 
throughout the country. 

May 2d, | WM. R. Barr, 

1370. § Gen. Pass'r Ag’t.g | Bade up. 

i Dee. 24. 


any other thiig, but my Switehes, Chignons, Curls, | 
ete., are not made of diseased hair, nor deceitfully | 
P. BOGLIACCO, 

43 Winter street, Room 5. 


Gen, Sup't. 


June il. lot 


where the machines and the work done by them will 


be exhibited with pleasure. 


NEW ENGLAND OFFICE AND SALESRC 
Neos. 48 and 50 Temple Place, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
“&. VARNEY, Manager. 
«ENTS WANTED in all unoccupied territory 
July 1. ly 
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VARIETIES. 

In the midst of holidays. Parties, where 
elegant women and agreeable men talk vari- 
ously about the thermometer ; weddings, 
where the most concerned studiously avoid 
exhibiting undue emotion, and with a self- 
denial as remarkable as unexpected, eschew 
white pennants and orange blossoms, unmis- 
takable signs of bridehood! In sober colors 
and with becoming gravity, the several twain, 
made one by proper authorities, start for “that 
bourne from whence no weary traveller ever 
returns.”” The above is not quéted because 
it is appropriate or true, for many do return 
but because a sentiment of some kind seems 
called for, and that is the only one available. 
“One more unfortunate” would have been as 
fitting, but this came to mind too late. 

Concerts—a breath from Boston, breathed 
by Morris Brothers Minstrels. For once imita- 
tion is above its model, the spurious is better 
than the genuine. No Africa could sing 
aad perform so well. Two of the actors must 
have been jointless, pure cartilage, for they 
bent, twisted, doubled, and each one came up 
the other side of himself, to the music of 
“bones” and banjos. The entertainment 
would have been zestless if some representa- 
tive woman had not been earicatured. One 
daring minstrel ventured to “take off” Nil- 
sson. How can a man, who does not make it 
a study, remember all the odds and ends of 
feminine apparel? What comments do you 
suppose he made, when he was bedecking 
himself from his ears to his fingers? Said a 
curious gentleman, “I wonder how the fellow 
feels, harnessed in all that silk and tinsel tog- 
gery?” Judging from his manner on the stage 
he felt airy, notwithstanding his feet were 
entangled in the immense trail. He was con- 
scious of his finery, and swung in his pea- 
green silk cage, vain as a certain bird. His 
voice was thrillingly sweet, and no one would 
have suspected it was a man’s. J. G. Holland 
would have been shocked had he heard him 
singing soprano, and Dr. Bushnell would have 
despaired of manhood, had he listened for the 
“base in his voice that has some attribute of 
thunder,” and heard only “the soft upper 
octave of a woman’s tone!” Take the ballot 
from him. He imitated perfectly our prima 
donnas. Such contortions of body! Such 
distorted features! Such unearthly semi- 
quavering and demi-semi-quavering ! 

In a state of nature, would anybody Ifke an 
opera? Is it not a musical gymnasium where 
the vocal organs perform all sorts of antics? 
Does it not seem that the larynx, pharynx, 
epiglottis, etc., are each and all having spasms ? 
We confess vv having an unmusical ear, Ten- 
nyson’s “Maud,” “The May Queen” and “The 
Last Hope” are not beyond our comprehen- 
sion, (out of respect to our “glorious republic” 
we will also mention “The Star Spangled 
Banner). Sung with feeling, played with soul 
in the tips of the fingers, they put us in a 
celestial frame of mind; but “La Somnambu- 


la,” “Norma,” and the like, torture us. The | 


man who thought the dictionary excellent 


“There’s rottenness in Denmark,’ some- 
| body muttered sotto roce. 


| “For, you see,” continued the Judge, ‘‘the 


| principle involved is this: A married woman | 
is a nonentity, and being such is incapable of | these matters, I was not in a spirit to lend my 


j 


fraud. A similar case was decided in the 
| Same manner by a Massachusetts court. A 
| married woman, representing herself as un- 
married at the time, sold her farm and re- 
ceived the money; then she confessed to be- 
| ing married, sued him for her land, and gained 
the suit! “Men ought to be bitten,” said the 
Judge, “if they will allow femme covert a place 
in their statutes!” 
Happily for mankind, one wrong is often 
, balanced by another. Such a decision, palpa- 
' bly unjust, is put into one scale, femme covert 
into the other, and even-handed justice is done. 
| The men (no women in the court) who listen- 
| ed to Judge Dickey’s verdict, and the reasons 
| justifying him in giving such an one, must 
have felt the cumulative result of all sins 
against individuality. Every trespass upon 
individual rights and freedom sooner or later 
| produces a reiiction, and the men who lost 
| their money and land, by dealing with a 
Semme covert, may not curse the women for 
taking advantage of their “nonentity,’ but 
| rather that system of law which treats them 
| as irresponsible persons. The angelic nameS 
by which Messrs. Todd, Bushnell, Fulton and 
Holland call women, the paradisaical spheres 
| they assign them on earth, do not seem whol- 
| ly inappropriate when we consider that “mar- 
| ried women are incapable of fraud!” But for 
the odious fact, that nonentity is the cause of 
such astounding morality, we should take our 
“femme covert certificate to heaven, and, Peri- 
like, ask the angel to unbar the gates! 

Said a cynical bachelor, whose nose was a 
plain but valuable snuff-box, “Don’t you think 
the cases you have cited rather hard on the 
women? Don’t you think it shows them up 
as unscrupulous and deceitful persons ?” 

What else can you expect, sir? Did you 
ever know subjection of any kind, slaves to 
masters, wives to husbands, to sharpen the 
moral sense? The autocrat, the planter, the 
husband, can only control the body—solitary 
and defiant the mind conceives all sorts of 
dishonorable plans as well as honorable by 
which the unjust power can be thrown off. 
Wars, riots, divorces, grow out of the mandate, 
“Not thy will, but mine, be done.” Fetters of 
any kind, social, religious, political, do not al- 
low the healthy growth of an individual; and 
when once the character is warped, or when 
it once dares vindicate its self-hood,no one 
can calculate the consequences, We grant 
that those women lacked a substratum of 
honesty and truthfulness, but they stood on a 
par with the law. Injustice breeds the same, 
and if you want women to be the realization 
of your ideal women, assume that they are 
at least entities, and treat them accordingly. 

MIRIAM M. CoLe. 
LETTER FROM SAXONY. 


DRESDEN, SAxony, Nov. 8, 1870. 





reading, but still could not see much connec- 
tion in it, expressed our feelings exactly in re- | 
gard to the opera. We shall probably acquire | 
a taste for it when we do for “Sea Moss Fa- | 
rine” and mushrooms. 

We have been, politician-like, on an expedi- 
tion into the interior, twelve miles from a 
railroad and policeman. Kingston and Halls- 
ville, two small villages, lie in the heart of a 
beautiful agricultural section. Wealth and 
taste have built elegant homes, decorated them 
with paintings, enriched them with libraries 
and the WomAn’s! JouRNAL. Mrs. Sharp 
has been and is still the untiring worker for 
this paper and for the cause, Her money, like | 
her energy, is spent to further its interests, 
Last summer, an invitation was extended to 
all Christendom, to attend a picnic on Mrs. 
Bogg’s grounds. Chillicothe, Circleville and 
smaller towns responded. But a dinner was 
not the distinctive feature of the occasion. 
Mrs. Longley was there, and she reasoned 
Paul-like upon righteousness, temperance and 
judgment to come if the ballot is not given to 
woman, and “many that came to scoff re- 
mained to pray” her to go on. The 
Woman Suffrage Association of King- 
ston and vicinity numbers more than 
one hundred active members, and a white- 
haired, clear-headed, courtly man is its Presi- 
dent. Judge Dickey, of Chillicothe, one of 
the ablest men on the bench, we met, who is 
not identified with the woman’s rights move- 
ment, and whose wife bitterly opposes it, and 
yet he has helped us greatly of late. The 
case just tried before him is a rare one. This 
itis: A man died, leaving a large farm. His 
will gave the power to an executor to sell it 
whenever his widow should wish to dispose 
of it. She died and he sold it, and gave the 
money to the six married daughters. They, 
in turn, sued the purchaser.for the land. “How 
do you suppose I decided the case ?” asked the 
Judge. 

“There was but one way to decide it,” was 
the reply; “a fool can see that those women 
had no right to both money and land.” 

“I gave them the land,” said the Judge 
with emphasis. 

“And the money too?” 

“And the money too,” with renewed em- | 
phasis. 





[We publish the following letter from our Dresden 
correspondent, a very cultivated German lady, al- 
though we do not endorse her positions. She gives 
her opinions from her standpoint, which is not Amer- 
ica but Saxony.—Ed.] 

Months have gone by, and though my 
thoughts many a time have crossed the 
ocean, my poor pen would not have any 
words of sympathy in what did not relate to 
this awful war, and to speak about it only in- 
creased my sadness. Not merely this great 
national calamity, however, weighs me down, 
but with it the conviction that all acquired 
knowledge ultimately serves the monstrosity 
of destruction. It is the law of nature, we 
may say, to struggle, to fight, to destroy in or- 
der to conquer; through the whole living crea- 
tion this law is acted upon, and even so con- 
temptible an animal as a cold-blooded little 
fish will destroy a little fellow fish to get his 
food, or to eat him. Philosophically taken, 
there is no gainsaying such a state of things; 
the living creation is indeed a great battle- 
field, where the law of strength prevails. But, 
then, what is Christianity to us? What of 
humanity? What of all the higher principles 
inculcated by study, by art and by culture? 
Is our progress tending to no other end but 
to bring forward a mitrailleuse and cannons 
that will strike hundreds at once ? 

I must confess that when thoughts like 
these were overshadowing my mind I sat 
there listlessly and wept, incapable of seeing 
any longer in the human race a master-piece 
of creation. To glory in the results of such a 
war was impossible, as nothing can compen- 
sate for the lives it costs. Though it may of- 
fer an opportunity of proving the superiority of 
the Germanic race over their Latin neighbors, 
still, will it prevent us from going downwards 
thence, as Greece has done, as Rome hs done, 
when they became conscious of their superior- 
ity?, We are impoverished by this war, prices 
have risen, and no longer can the thirst after 
knowledge be satisfied without bringing actu- 
al starvation. Hencetorth we have to edu- 
cate our sons in a different way; they are no 
longer to make it the first point to be great in 
knowledge, they must learn foremost to gain 
something by which tolive; and this wil! bring 


| usdown inthe world. We shall get richer, but 


weshall covet luxury and—fall. Our descend- 


| months, 


been. You have seen Germany in her glory, 
as the most learned nation upon earth; this 
| our glory will end with this war. 
While my thoughts were brooding over 


| mind to the woman question. All progress 
' appeared to me a Sisyphus stone, which to 

rol! wasidle work. A letter of Carlyle’s roused 
me at last from this moral torpitude; and the 


| thought crossed me, that as the sun never | 


' tires shining upon us, our wish to be helpful to 
' others is not to vary either; and thus I plead 
| my excuse for not having written to the Ladies’ 
Convention in Philadelphia to congratulate 
them on their 20th anniversary, and to ex- 
press my gratitude for their adherence to our 
cause, which will benefit us ultimately. The 
more they go in front of us, the more they 
| will tempt us to follow their tracks. More 
| than ever will the coming peace make us ar- 
gue this question, for already we calculate 
upon 100,000 widows, and doubly that number 
of orphans, it will leave, and who is to provide 
for them? Our battles are fought by the 
heads of families, and these brave men leave 
hearth and home desolate while they are 
gone, and wife and children penniless when 
they fall. Mothers have now to show if they 
can earn bread, and I am afraid they witl not 
be able to meet the exigency. 

Excellent as our schools are, they do not 
prepare our girls for practigal life, but promote 
in the young ladies of the higher classes of so- 
ciety a distaste for small coin and close calcu- 
lation. We have trained them to be the 
queens in the bee-hive of the State and noth- 
ing else. This position must end, however 
great the objection of men. Women in Amer- 
ica, having a very different standing in socie- 
ty, make different claims, and for this reason 
we.must each of us go our separate ways. You 
are at the top of the ladder, while we only 
place our foot on the first step. Yet,do I 
presume too much in saying, you had perhaps 
not carefully enough examined the first step ? 


It seems to me as if women had failed in 
impressing men with the conviction of their 
fitness for higher employment, by not doing 
thoroughly well the work within their reach. 
We therefore have to prove that we can do 
earnest work, though we had no rights before 
thelaws; and though married women were the 
property of a husband, yet this did not pre- 
vent either the married lady or the spinster 
from being a thorough cook. Nobody could 
hinder the sex from gaining the master’s price 
in this occupation, so highly valued by men, 
and yet we see the male sex outdo them in 
cooking; women have a natural liking to this 
occupation; they take a pleasure in preparing 
a tasteful meal for those dear to them; they 
are handy and skillful in all those little domes- 
tic performances which tend to adorn a 
househvid. Even the little girl’s play denotes 
this taste of her mature age, but still woman 
has never become proficient in a work des- 
tined for her, we may say by nature, a work 
which so entirely lies in her sphere, and in no 
way outsteps her capacities. Whythis? Why 
did she allow the best cooks to bemen? Why 
were the best works written on Gastronomy 
written by men? Why has the male sex 
raised cookery to be an art, and made it, as 
it were, a science ? 

Here it was in her power to outdo the male 
sex, and to prevent all competition on their 
part. Here the field was hers, and she had it 
in her grasp to bid the intruder retreat. Why 
did she not do so? We may say with regard 
to tailorship the same thing. Sewing certain- 
ly is an occupation for ladies and not for the 
stronger sex. The needle is too small a wea- 
pon for the strong-built hand of the master of 
creation, and we feel a sort of contempt for a 
man who ungracefully bends down upon a 
feminine work, which, however, he performs so 
much better than women do, as to have ac- 
quired for himself the lead in this branch of 
industry. His competition would have proved 
useless, if women had willed it; but their am- 
bition was not vivid enough to throw him out 
of the field, and thus he has gained all the 
best customers and fetches the highest prices. 
Every lady who can afford it employs a tailor; 
never minding the dictates of delicacy, he has 
permission to furnish her clothes from top to 
toe. In every large town fashionable tailors 
make a fortune; we have never heard of any 
woman-tailor doing so. Tailorship also has 
become a science; you can read in one of | 
our market places in large letters, “Academy | 
for disciples in tailorship.” This high sound- 
ing name was invented by the director of this 
academy, who teaches the proportions of the 
human body, and thus enables his pupils by 
measuring the head to fit the man. 

There is no gainsaying that men work bet- 
ter with the needle than women do, A boy 
has to serve as apprentice for five years, while 
a girl wants to learn dressmaking in as many 
Her work never shows that high 
finish which you see in a tailor’s performance. 
I am of opinion that she has committed a 
great sin, in not doing earnest work, when it 
was in her power to make it lucrative and hon- 
orable. The Biblesays: “He that is faithful in 
that which is least will be faithful also in much.” 
I think women ought to take this particularly 





to heart; for if they had proved superior in is stirred up with 150 parts of finely-powdered | 


those branches of industry which are at their | 
| ants will read of what their forefathers have | Command, the question of their fitness for 


| higher employment never would have been 
raised, and their standing in society might 
have been very different from what it is at the 
| present time. I could name other instances 
of this kind, but I consider the two branches of 
, industry alluded to sufficient to prove that 
; women have been their own enemies in miss- 
ing opportunities when in their power to 
help themselves. 
Prussia has done more than any other coun- 
' try in the world to raise the condition of the 
female sex by ordering the Board of Education 


examination. Thence women can teach in 
public schools in Prussia as soon as they have 
adiploma. Before thisevery girl left portion- 
less began to teach, or looked out for a situa- 
tion in a family; but now her services are de- 
clined by those who understand that teaching 
is an art that must be acquired, and who can 
afford to pay such a salary as ladies with adi- 
ploma require. There are fatlers who secure 
the future life of daughters by giving them the 
means of studying a year or two in Berlin in 
order to obtaina diploma; and such a course 
is required for gaining the practice in teaching 
and in lecturing. In smaller towns we meet 


have an independent position; and their num- 
ber would be still larger if they were not 
many atime prevented from accepting such a 
situation by failing health. Indeed, it has been 
a puzzle for our government how to mend this 
weakness of the sex. Our school-hours are 
mostly six in the day, Wednesday and Satur- 
day excepted, when the afternoon is free. 
The evenings are for the correction of exercises 
and the preparation for next day's lessons. 
Little leisure thus remains for unbending the 
mind, or for carrying on their own education, 
for reading what is food for their minds or 
cultivates talent. As there is no greater stress 
uponthem than upon any boys at school, it 
proves that their bodily strength does not per- 
mit of the same amount of labor, and to make 
allowances for them would prove against them. 
Thus the matter stands, and we look round 
and ask what we shall do. 

My opinion is, we might try to give them 
more bodily strength by letting our little girls 
take more exercise, and lessening their school- 
hours. What though their education be fin- 
ished a year later, ifthe compensation is good 
health for life? As itis, parents are over-anx- 
ious to hasten the schooling of jthe young 
mind. Let them postpone a little, and let 
them see to it that school-hours may not weigh 
so heavily upon them as to prevent the devel- 
opment of the body. If we make it a point to 
do so, very likely the next generation will be 
a much stronger one, and quite fit for all the 
demands of the mental work which now seems 
too much for them. The sound mind in the 
sound body, and earnest work of all kind, may 
be the result. AMELY BOELTE. 








SUNDRIES, 


On Sunday last two drunken fellows made a 
raid on an old lady and daughter at Eugley’s 
Corner, in Waldoborough, Me., and began 
smashing things generally, when the old lady 
took the offensive in the shape of a well-aimed 
charge of shot, and sent them in search of a 
doctor ina hurry. Mrs. Osier is between 70 
and 80 years of age. 








The popularity of Queen Victoria is said to 
have been already sensibly diminished by her 
opposition to the admission of females to the 
medical universities as students with ail the 
advantages accorded to male students. Her 
influence has shut the doors of the Scotch 
University against the women, but they say 
they will renew the struggle for admission 
without any distinctions on accoynt of their 
sex. 

Among the things which Eugénie left 
behind her, in the hurry of her departure 
from Paris, was a photograph-album which 
she had received from Queen Victoria, and 
contained the royal donor’s autograph, and 
a selection of interesting portraits. earing 
of the loss, Victoria immediately gave order 
for the preparation of another album, which 
will take the place at Chiselhurst of that which 
had been lost; the inscription and the cartes- 
de-visite being as nearly as possible the same 
as those which imparted so much value to the 
gift left at the Tuileries, 

While the Woman Suffrage Association was 
in session at Franklin Hall, Bridgeport, Conn., 
the other day, a messenger from the City 
Clerk’s office made his appearance, and call- 
ing for the Rev. Miss Brown, presented her a 
bill of six dollars, that being the price of a 
license for holding a show. There was quite 
an argument, and the clerk brought an arm- 
full of law books to prove his point, but the 
ladies triumphed and there was no license 
paid. 

A novelty in domestic arts is the introduc- 
tion of starch colored to any desired tint. By 
its use a dress may be done up in different 
colors, as the owner may wish, thus obviating, 
at times, the necessity for new articles of 
clothing. A favorite color is crimson, made 
by mixing three parts of fuchsine with water, 
soas to form a thick broth, and rubbing it in a 
mortar with twenty parts of glycerine. This 








starch, and dried on unsized paper. It is used 
like common starch. 


to oversee the schools, and let girls pass an | 


with many ladies, who, as the head of aschool, | 


The following is the characteristic dedica- 
tion of Dr. Dio Lewis’ “Talks about People’s 
Stomachs” :— 
To my mother I dedicate this work. She 
gave me a predisposition to dyspepsia, but 
| with it the control of my appetites; so that I 
| think the inherited weakness has proved a 
| moral advantage. Not one of my readers will 

more fully appreciate every thought, and not 

one will vouchsafe a more hearty blessing to 
| every good intention. The vision of her be- 
nignant face, away there in the old home, and 
the thought that she constantly muses of her 
absent son, awakens my best impulses. To 
merit and enjoy her loving approval is my 
richest reward. 


The venerable and gifted Mrs. Frances D. 
Gage, well known as a write’. and philanthro- 
pist, was recently admitted to membership in 
| Sorosis. Her fair and placid face, crowned by 
'awreath of snowy locks, forms a picture of 

peculiar loveliness. When she took the 
| pledge of the society, the ceremony is said to 
| have been very impressive. Mrs. Gage, in her 

days of strength and vigor, was one of the 

most electric and felicitous speakers that ever 

graced the woman’s rights platform. She was 

able to sit on the platform at the recent Peace 
| Meeting in New York. 


The successful lady candidates at the recent 
School Board elections in London were Miss 
Garrett, Miss Davies and Mrs. Grey. The 
first-named is the most extensively known of 
all as a physician of undoubted professional 
| skill. e is represented as of fair complexion, 
with regular features, the expression of her 
face indicating firmness and rigid self-control. 
She dresses with taste and care, converses in 
a peculiar style of directness and brevity, and 
is extensively consulted by ladies of the high- 
est standing. Miss Davies has written ex- 
tensively on education. She was _instru- 
mental in promoting the Oxford and Cam- 
bridge local examination for girls, and in 
securing the commission On endowed schools. 
She appears to be between twenty-five and 
thirty, is easy and agreeable in manners, and 
in conversition her words a'e few and well se- 
lected. Mrs. Grey has been most favorably 
known to a large circle in London as an earnest 
worker in several charitable societies. These 
ladies were elected by a large majority to po- 
sitions which they will undoubtedly fill to the 
satisfaction of the public. 


We find in a Prussian journal some particu- 
lars of the female soldier whose passage 
through Berlin was recently noticed. Her 
name is Bertha Weiss. She was born at 
Schonburg, and educated at a respectable es- 
tablishment at Ragnit. She soon, however, 
evinced a singular preference for male attire, 
and acted as civilian servant to a captain of 
the 69th Regiment at Treves, with whose 
family she had occasion to make long journeys 
to the south. Her good conduct induced her 
master to provide for her further education, 
so that she was competent to pass the ensign’s 
examination. Shortly before the war, pro- 
vided with a recommendation from the captain, 
and without being subjecied toa strict surgi- 
cal examination, she entered his regiment and 
took part in the battle of Spicheren. Trans- 
ferred to the Crown Prince’s regiment, she 
succeeded in the battle of Gravelotte, first 
alune and afterwards supported by two of 
the men, in recovering the flag of the 16th 
infantry regiment, which had been seized by 
the French. She received in this exploit four 
bullet wounds, one of which, in the knee, disa- 
bled her from walking. She received from 
Prince Frederick Charles for her bravery the 
second class of the Iron Cross, as well as an au- 
tograph certificate couched in the most flatter- 
ing terms. She is therein styled Bernard von 
Weiss, and is granted afurlough. The lady is 
twenty-four years of age, and has prepossess- 
ing features, 








ErrataA.—lIn the editorial, “Physiological 
Croaking,” in the paper of Dec. 24th, the fol- 
lowing errors need correction: In fifth para- 
graph, fourth line, for “fourth” read “double.” 
In eleventh line from end, for “more” read 
“less.” T. W. H. 
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PERKINS & HOUSt’S PATENT 
Non-Explosive 
METALLIC. KEROSENE LAMP 


Is absolutely Safe from Explosion or breaking; 
burns any Coal Oil, ~— or bad; gives more light, no 
odor, and uses less oil. 

“It is perfectly non-explosive. The light is better 
than is produ by any other lamp.”— IJV. S. Clark, 
President Massachusetts Agricultural College. 

THE APPALLING DEATHS and fires from Lamps, ex- 
ploding and breaking, create a great demand for this 
amp. SOLD BY CANVASSERS; AGENTS WANTED 
EVERYWHERE. Send for full particulars, Addréss 
FREDERICK A. BROWN, 85 Water street. Write 
where you saw this. 49—I1meow . 3. 








Dr. Windship’s Process 
Doubles strength in three months, promotes health 
to an equal degree, and is invaluable in the treatment 
of Asthina, renee, Obesity, Pulmonary Phthisis 
(first stage), Chronic Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Torpor 
of Liver and Bowels, and General Debility. 

Office hours from 8} A.M. to7 P.M., at 351 Wasu- 
INGTONST., first door north of Boston Theatre. 

June 18. ly 





TUCKER MANUFACTURING Co., 


117 and 119 COURT STREET, BOSTON. 
New York Warerooms, 39 and 41 Park Place. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


TUCKER’S PATENT BRONZED IRON 


TUCKER'S PATENT SPRING BED. 


Iron Bedsteads and Cots, Folding Wood Cots’ 
Dec. 24. 4t 


MARSTON’S DINING-SALOON, 
FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 
Nos. 23, 25 aud 27 Brattle Street, 


| BOSTON. 
| RUSSELL MARSTON, Proprictor. 
' Mar. 5. tf 
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GAS AND KEROSENE FIXTURES. © 
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